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“he Outlook 


Proving the Turbines 


FTEN enough we have taken the Americans to 
6) task for their over-publicizing of aircraft and 
power plants before these have proved them- 
selves and—more reprehensible—their recklessly optim- 
istic predictions. | Now it seems that similar criticism 
Might have a salutary effect at home. It concerns 
turbine power, and must be directed not at our manu- 
facturers, whose cautious claims have in the main been 
so splendidly substantiated, but at the less responsible 
and more exuberant devotees of the gas turbine. 

It is noW generally appreciated that the pure jet for 
the propulsion of civil aircraft will not take its place 
in regular transport service for several years, and more 
attention has consequently been focussed on the air- 
screw turbine, or ‘‘prop-jet’’ as exemplified by the 
Bristol Theseus now being initially air-tested in a Lin- 
coln, as described in this and previous issues of Flight. 

But notwithstanding the successful type-test lately 
completed by the Theseus, even this form of power unit 
must yet undergo a long period of testing and proving. 
This was made clear at Bristol last week by Mr. Row- 
botham, managing director of the Engine Division of 
the Bristol Company, who stressed the need for what he 
termed mass experience. This will certainly not be pro- 
vided by a single Lincoln, even with four Theseus en- 
gines, and it would seem desirable to power several 
aircraft—say, a squadron of R.A.F. Lincolns or a 
number of civil transports—with the Theseus. 

The news that two prototypes of the Handley Page 
Hermes V, each with four Theseus, will fly next year is 
good, and the knowledge that the Hermes IVs (four 
Hercules) could easily be re-engined with gas turbines 
is even better, but it seems likely that all two dozen 
“IVs’’ will be urgently needed for Empire service, so 
that to supplement the two Mark Vs other airframes are 
an urgent requirement. 


Dollars and Sense 


AST week’s debate in the House of Commons added 
little that was new to the picture of the commercial 
aircraft situation, but it did elicit from the Govern- 

ment the quite definite statement that we are not buying 
any more American aircraft for use in the interim period 
until the newest British types are available. 

That the British Overseas Airways Corporation should 
regret this decision is understandable. Not only do some 
of the aircraft which the corporation has to operate com- 
pare unfavourably, from an economic point of view, with 
the Constellation, but the multiplicity of types is in itself 
a source of extra operational expense, quite apart from 
the economy or otherwise of the individual types. 

There is, however, another side to the picture, and 
one which B.O.A.C. could not be expected to stress, 
being, as it must be, concerned with its own particular 
aspect. One imagines that the Treasury was the final 
arbiter in the conflicting claims between the corporation 
and the broader national issues, and the Treasury won. 
And much as one may sympathize with B.O.A.C.’s desire 
to keep its apparently inevitable deficits down to a mini- 
mum, it is surely better from the national point of view 
that the British taxpayer should foot that bill than that 
still more dollars should be dribbled away from the 
fast-dwindling American loan, which has already been 
used up at such a rate that*the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has been obliged to put on tobacco a tax so 
prohibitive that John Citizen and Jane his wife will have 
to forgo their smokes, unless they decide to do without 
their beer. 

We plead guilty to being not altogether impartial in 
our agreement with the Government’s decision. Flight 
has been a staunch advocate from the earliest days of 
the flying-boat type of aircraft, and the fact that 
B.O.A.C. will now be compelled to use this class of 
aircraft in greater numbers and possibly for a longer 

























period than would otherwise have been the case does 
not worry us in the least. It will provide more flying- 
boat operational experience for the corporation and its 
crews, and will afford many travellers the opportunity 
of flying in the class of aircraft which a large percentage 
prefers. Except from a “‘ prestige’’ point of view, the 
fact that a voyage to Australia, for example, takes a 
few days longer than it would with a ‘‘ cannon ball’”’ 
service is no very serious matter. Travellers will arrive 
fresh at their destination, and they will have an oppor- 
tunity to spend a few hours ashore en route, thus seeing 
parts.of the Empire which would otherwise remain 
unknown to them. ; 

Incidentally, one wonders how far B.O.A.C.’s objec- 
tion to flying-boats is caused by the fact that the bases 
have to be provided by the corporation, while the land- 
plane airports are presented to it. 


One More ? 


gone mad on forms. The latest threat. comes from 

the Statistics of Trade Bill which, fortunately, 
failed to get its third reading in the House of Commons 
last week. Mr. Belcher, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Board of Trade, moved a new clause which, if accepted, 
would give the Board of Trade powers to collect such 
information as it might prescribe from persons entering 
or leaving the country by air. 

In answer to the protests made during the debate Sir 
Stafford Cripps, President of the Board of Trade, ex- 
cused the clause on the grounds that it was intended to 
help the Government in getting certain migration 
statistics, and Mr. Belcher added that the information 


remains the world’s fastest fighter. 
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ORMS, forms, forms, forms. The Government has, 


STILL SUPREME : Although several jet-fighter prototypes have flown since the Gloster Meteor IV made its debut during 1945 
this amazing aircraft, with-a top speed of 585 m.p.h. with service load, or something like 630 m.p.h. in record-breaking trim, 
The civil-registered demonstrator is shown. 











was desired about the age, sex, and occupation of 
migrants so that the Board of Trade, the Registrar- 
General and other Government departments might know 
the extent and nature of movement in and out of the 
country. 

There has always been a good excuse every time the 
Government has rushed a new measure. through. The 
totalitarian bosses also had very plausible explanations 
for every step they took. British aviation has already 
become form-ridden to such an extent that a dispro- 
portionate percentage of workers spend their time filling 
up forms. Is the air traveller now to exchange the small 
benefit of no-visa passports to a few countries for the 
botheration of nosey-parker questionnaires as soon as 
he wants to cross the coastline by air ? 
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Griffon Engine and 
Contra-rotating 
Airscrew 


A model of the Vickers-Supermarine 
Seagull shows how commendably 
clean is the design, reflected in an 
estimated top speed of 260 m.p.h. 


RITISH manufacturers—in particular the Super- 
B marine works of Vickers-Armstrongs Ltd.—have 
achieved outstanding success in the construction 
of small flying-boats. The old Supermarine Seagull 
biplane series, used in many parts of the world, was 
succeeded by the Walrus and later by the Sea Otter, but 
though these three types differed considerably in 
design, each succeeding variant reproduced something 
of the character of its forebears. It is fitting, therefore, 
that in such a ‘‘ family ’’ the name Seagull should recur, 
and it has, in fact, recently been allocated to the Griffon- 
engined monoplane hitherto known by its specification 
number S.14/ 44. 

Three prototypes of this unusually interesting machine 
are now under construction in the Supermarine experi- 
mental shops at Hursley Park, near Winchester, and 
the first should fly within a few months. This will be 
equipped for air/sea rescue work, but the design is 
readily adaptable for reconnaissance and spotting opera- 
tions, for which duties it has the advantages of a high 
performance and a greater range and more spacious 
accommodation than its predecessors. 

Though the variable-incidence cantilever wing is 
derived from’ that of the Supermarine Type 322 
(““Dumbo’’), described in Flight of April 25th last 
year, the hull is basically similar to that of the Sea Otter, 
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AMPHIBIAN 


The Supermarine Sea- 
gull with Variable- 
incidence Wing, 





with a single step. / 
Supermarine’s chief 


metal construction 


J. Smith, C.B.E., 


being of 

Thus, Mr. 
designer, and his team have succeeded in marrying a 
hydrodynamically efficient hull with an advanced wing 


design. This, together with the selection of a Griffon 
engine, giving much greater power than has hitherto 
been used in a machine of this class, has resulted in an 
unusually high performance, the estimated top speed 
being no less than 260 m.p.h. With an engine-on 
stalling speed of only 54 m.p.h. this gives an exceptional 
speed range. 









Variable-incidence Wing 






The moderately tapered wing is designed to fold (the 
Seagull is fully equipped for carrier operation)’, and in ] 
conjunction with its variable-incidence gear, has full- 
span leading-edge slats and slotted flaps. The variable- 
incidence feature, of course, allows the wing to. be 
adjusted to its optimum angle for take-off, while for 
level flight it is set to reduce the hull drag. For landing 
it can be positioned to give a high angle of incidence . 
necessary to develop the very high lift coefficient (3.3« H 
engine off; 3.9 engine on) for which it has been designed. i 

One point in which the tail differs from that . 
of the Sea Otter and Walrus is that the hull 
is swept up to support a dihedral tailplane, having at its 














On the left is a wing float under construction; on the 
right a view of a wing root, showing the section of the 
leading-edge slat. 
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HIGH-PERFORMANCE 
AMPHIBIAN 





The hull of the first Seagull 
prototype, with Griffon engine 
installed—a recent scene at 
Hursley Park. Apart from 
removing the effects of slip- 
stream rotation and changes 
of directional trim, the contra- 
rotating airscrew, because of 
its small diameter, has enabled 
the superstructure to be kept 





low. sp 
si 
extremities twin fins and N 
rudders set at 90 deg to the P 
tailplane centrelines, and # 
thus being sharply raked in. ; 
The main and tail wheels & ae : 
are hydraulically retract- " Flight” photearavh. 
able into the hull, and the former are readily detachable _ vided for 285 gallons of fuel, and two auxiliary jettison- c 
should the aircraft be required solely for marine opera- able tanks can be used to increase the tankage by 120 e 
tion. Slinging gear is fitted as standard equipment and gallons. The normal oil tank holds 8 gallons and the a 
the arrester hook is optional. overload tank 11 gallons. c 
Apart from its operational applications the Seagull Weights and performance data quoted below: are 
should make an excellent amphibian trainer, having representative of the standard Seagull and are subject to ; 
detachable side-by-side dual controls. variation for contractual purposes. 1 
The Griffon engine is an R.G.30 SM and drives a ‘ 
Rotol contra-rotating six-blade airscrew. The maximum viesuaiis Kidiieibaininibin tandainx wien " 
take-off power at plus 25 Ib boost (with methanol injec- ‘ 
tion) is 2,500 h.p., and the international rating imMS 


“ i One Rolls-Royce Griffon R.G.30SM engine driving six-blade 
gear is 1,680 h.p. at 6,500ft. Internal tankage is pro- Rotol contra-rotating airscrew. 


Dimensions and Areas. 





I 
Span ce 52ft 6in , 
Length ... ae ou es sia “ei o¥ .. 44f¢ Hin 
Height (tail down) ... ap es bee ih ... 18ft 44in ( 
Width (folded) sits nat es ote ent .. 23ft 6in 1 
Wing area Jia wes a a ites -. 432 sq fe ; 
Weights. 
Empty weight (amphibian) .... ... —... 10,510 Ib 
Normal all-up weight eS og iw 14,500 Ib P 
Loadings. ; 
Wing loading (normal) pi ae oh ea ... 33.6 Ib/sq ft 
Power loading (normal, take-off) ... sds 5.8 Ib/h.p. , 


Estimated Performance (1.C/A.N. conditions) 
Maximum speed (at combat rating, 95 per 
cent all-up weight) eis re 260 m.p.h. at 11,800fc 
Maximum speed (M.S. gear)... ‘ 247 m.p.h. at 3,800fc 
Maximum speed at sea level (M.S. gear) 234 m.p.h. 
Rate of climb (M.S. gear) at full throttle 





height ain a eae ee 1,100 ft/min 
Rate of climb (M.S. gear) at sea level 1,070 ft/min 
Service ceiling aie ute ies 23,900ft 
Normal range at 2,000ft io Ses 875 miles 
































Overload range at 2,000fc_ ... ae 1,230 miles 
Take-off distance (on land, in still air, 
at poh weight) a ua 765fe 
» : : . - f Take-off time on water (stillair) ... 16 sec. 
This three-view drawing of the Seagull shows the wing-folding Stalling speed (at 12,720 Ib, engine off) 59 m.p.h. 
scheme, the semi-retractable tailwheel and other features of Stalling speed (at 12,720 Ib, engine on) 54 m.p.h. é 
this unusually interesting amphibian. J 
FORTHCOMING EVENTS 
May 2nd.—R.Ae.S. (Graduates and Students): ‘‘ Flight Testing of Air- May 20th.—R.Ae.S. (Graduates and Students): ‘Operation of Civil 
craft.”” W. Humble. Aircraft in the Tropics,’’ Capt. G. U. Allen. 
* May 3rd.—Yorkshire Aeroplane Club : Flying Meeting, Sherburn-in-Elmet. May 29th.—Royal Aeronautical Soc. : Thirty-fifth Wilbur Wright Memorial 
May 3rd.—British Interplanetary Soc.: ‘Nature and Distribution of Lecture ‘* The Development of All-wing Aircraft.'’ To be read by 
Meteors," J. K. Northrop. ‘ ¥ 
May 7th.—Royal Aeronautical Soc.: Discussion on Naval Aircraft, May 3lst and June Ist.—Lochleven Aero Club Flying Meeting. Balado 
it a.m.—6.30 p.m. Paper :—"' Aircraft Design,” W. S. Farren; Airfield, nr. Milnathort, Kinross. 
“" Equipment,” L. Boddington ; ‘* Operational Flying,” Cdr. F. M. A. June 4th.—R.Ae.S. (Luton): ‘‘ Fuels and Oils for Aircraft Turbine,” 
Torrens-Spence ; and a deck landing film by W. G. A. Perring. Dr. C. G. Williams, Ph.D. 
May 7th.—R.Ae.S. (Luton) : ‘* Pneumatics for Aircraft,’’ G/CC. $. Morice. net oh " ge igh ame ae Club rey babe airfield, 
May 7th.—R.Ae.S. (Reading): “ : Neat une 14cth.—Inst, of Physics: Summer Meeting: ‘* Cathode Emission.” 
. Clinton, Bhnee ent nrepetiar Tartans: marens” Ss June 20th and 21st.—Derby Aero Club. Internatiogal air rally. Burnaston 
M ; : a 6 airport. 
ay cates ee Soc.: “The Development of the Goblin June A st—Ale League . ge Empire. Flying display with R.A.F. 
aid 3 + support. aginton airfield, Coventry. 
May Lali A veg Royal Netherlands Aero Club. Aerial rally at Ypenburg, sone ps gyeey gd fed Vis International model contests. 
‘ th t — i % 
May 10th.—Air League of the British Empire (Portsmouth) : Air Display july 5th pod 7th.—Le Sent sas hans Gem gp 
at Portsmouth Airport. , : ‘ . July 9th to 30th.—Air League of British Empire. Blackpool (Squire; Gate). 
May 18th.—Southern Area Model Flying Championship. A.S.T. airfield, Flying displays with R.A.F. support on 9th, 16th and 23rd. 
Hamble, Hants, 2 p.m.—6 p.m. Sept. 9th to I2th.—S.B.A.C, Exhibition and Display. 
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Rotor 


Spinning Tower at Filton 


early days of flying from the ‘‘ whirl- 


D= on airscrews were obtained in the 
ing arm’’ test rig.- Its modern equiva- 


lent is the new spinning tower at Filton, de- @& 


signed and built in collaboration between the ~ 
Ministry of Production and the Bristol Aero- 
plane Co., Ltd., for testing full-size helicopter 
yotors. There are, of course; many advantages 
in having such a tower. Not only can lift and 
torque be measured accurately, but. endurance 
runs at speeds greater than would be employed 
in actual flight can be made quickly, thus dis- 
closing any mechanical weaknesses that might 
exist in the rotor hub and blades. On the 
aerodynamic side flutter and other phenomena *, 
can be explored. : 

The Filton tower will, presumably, be made 
available to other helicopter experimenters, 
but at present the rotor of the Hafner-designed & 
Bristol helicopter is being given a _ very 
thorough tryout before being tested in flight. 
This, however, is by no means the largest rotor 
which the tower will accommodate, as it will 
take diameters up to 6oft. 

By an ingenious system of mounting, the | 
rotor on test is given a limited amount of free- 
dom so as to simelate as closely as possible the conditions 
of hovering flight. If a strong’ breeze is blowing across 
the tower, the lift will, of course, be that corresponding to 
a take-off with forward speed and not vertical ascent. The 
tower, by virtue of its flexible mounting, can also provide 
data on resonance. Normally the guy ropes which brace 
the tower are left slack to give low natural frequencies 
such as are present in free flight. When they are taut the 
higher frequencies are introduced and can be made to 
represent those occurring when running-up on the ground. 

Fundamentally, the tower is a steel tube, with a spherical 
mounting at its base. Spring-loaded bolts at the circum- 
ference connect the spherical surface at the lower end of 
the tower to the base, and this, in conjunction with the 
six guy ropes, allows the rotor head some six inches of 
lateral movement in all directions under load. 


Electric Power 


Power for driving the rotor is provided by a vertical- 
spindle, direct-drive, 500-volt electric motor connected to 
the rotor axle by a driving shaft which has two universal 
joints. These permit a certain degree of angular as well 
as axial movement and ensure that, apart from driving 
torque, no forces are transmitted from the driving shaft 
to the rotor axle. The latter is, therefore, subjected only 
to forces from the rotor. These are measured by variable- 
resistance strain gauges which record load fluctuations on 
a cathode-ray oscillograph. 

The power delivered to the rotor-is calculated from the 
electrical input, the r.p.m., and the efficiency of the motor, 
which has been carefully calibrated. The accuracy is such 
that the power may be computed correctly to within + 
two per cent. 

The rotor axle in the centre of its housing is carried 
at its upper end in a radial bearing close to the rotor hub. 
Another radial bearing is located at the lower end of the 
rotor axle, where there is also a Timken thrust bearing to 
take the rotor thrust. A thrust-recording gauge is incor- 
porated in the thrust-bearing housing, while the horizontal 
hub forces are recorded on two strain gauges placed at 
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right angles to each other and attached to the housing of 
the upper radial bearing. 

~ Forces which tend to twist the blades in pitch are re- 
corded by a further pair of strain gauges, which register 
the horizontal loads in a short shaft connected to the blade 
controls. This shaft is carried down the centre of the 
rotor axle, and the forces are transmitted to the strain 
gauges via plungers through the walls of the rotor axle. 
The strain-gauge forces are to be recorded by means of 
high-speed film cameras. 

Around the tower itself is a ring of pylons 7oft high, 
from which is slung a circle of protective netting. As the 
ropes which support this netting pass over pulleys, the 
height of the netting can be adjusted to suit any particular 
rotor configuration. 

The height of the tower from the ground to the centre 
of the rotor is 50ft. Since the maximum rotor diameter 
for which the tower is stressed is 6oft, this is sufficient to 
test rotors up to that size without appreciable ‘‘ ground 
cushion ’’ effect. Rotor speeds of 100 to 700 r.p.m, accord- 
ing to size, can be tested, and the electric motor develops 
7oo h.p. at any speed between 180 and 680 r.p.m. The 
maximum permissible rotor thrust (lift) is 15,000 lb. The 
torque available at the output shaft is 250,000 lb-in, and the 
maximum available power at the output shaft 1,000 h.p. 
The maximum out-of-balance force at the rotor hub in 
any horizontal direction is 100,000 lb. 





ISLE OF MAN AIR RACES 


HE Isle of Man air races are-to be revived this year, at 

Whitsun. On May 24th there will be an arrival com- 
petition, and on May 26th two races will be held: the Tynwald 
Air Race for machines of 120 h.p. and under, and the Manx 
Air Derby for powers above 120 h.p. The course is three laps 
of 53.25 miles (some 160 total). Prizes are: arrival competi- 
tion £50 for foreign competitors and {50 for British. Tynwald 
Air Race, first £50 and Olley Challenge Trophy ; second £35 ; 
third {20 and fourth f{10. Manx Air Derby, first {100 and 
Manx Air Derby Challenge Trophy ; second £60; third £40 and 
fourth {20. Entries should reach W/C. Rex Stocken, Eagle 
House, Jermyn Street, London, before May rath. 
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BONANZA or NAVION? 


In-the-Air Characteristics of Two Leading American Aircraft 


By “CHECK LIST ”’ 


HE Beech Bonanza and the North American Navion 
probably represent the most advanced types of 
four-seater single-engined conventional aircraft in 
quantity production in the United States to-day. More- 
over, they are in active competition for a specific market 
of unknown size, and each lays claim to being leader of its 
class. I, for one, am too cautious to start disputing such 
claims, but thanks to the kindness of the local distributors, 
who seemed to be more trusting than I had expected, I was 
able to fly both machines within a few days of one another 
and under almost identical weather and geographical con- 
ditions. 

I don’t think I can honestly say which was the better 
aircraft, or which I would prefer to own. This is not be- 
cause I want to avoid the odium of comparison, or the 
wrath of one or other of the manufacturers, for I shall prob- 
ably finish-up by bringing down the ire of both on my head. 
It is simply because I don’t know. If this sounds as 
though I am prevaricating, I should perhaps say that I 
have, when evaluating aircraft, all too often been accused 
of being super-critical and too academic and not sufficiently 
lenient towards faults which others thought of minor im- 
portance. I hope, therefore, that I shan’t be accused of 
dalliance between truth and expediency in the report that 
follows. 

The fact is that both these machines, although dissimilar 
in some of their flying characteristics (and quite un-alike 
in their physical make-up), leave one at the end of the 
flight with the feeling of having just handled a competent, 
well-thought-out, and pleasant aircraft. The manufac- 


turers’ specifications are given at the end of this article 

















and except that, in my opinion, the cruising performance 
figures of both are optimistic by some 4 per cent or so, 
they serve to show what a customer can expect for his 
money. 

In all fairness I should add that when I thus question 





Both the Beech 
Bonanza (left) and 
the North American 
Navion (above) are 
well-thought-out and 
pleasant machines to 
fly. The Bonanza is 
perhaps better at the 
high-speed end of 
the scale, but the 
Navion seems more 
controllable at very 
low speeds. 
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There is a marked similarity between these two four-seat tricycle designs and both have Continental aircooled flat-six 
engines. The North American (top) has the E.185 with a slightly higher power rating than the E.16% in the Beech (below). 


the cruising speeds it is without having seen the engine 
curves, so I do. not know the percentages of engine power 
at which I obtained my own figures. In any case I always 
distrust ‘‘ guaranteed cruising speed.’’ It is such an 
ambiguous term and is so dependent on such things as 
position error, temperature, height, range desired, to say 
nothing of pilotage, that it doesn’t mean much unless a 
mass of additional detail is also given. The only thing I 
feel sure of is that the Bonanza is definitely faster than 
the Navion. The acceleration is better, the climb faster, 
the level speed at equivalent continuous permissible power 
greater. The deceleration is also slower, for it is an air- 
craft of remarkably low drag characteristics. But to offset 
this I think that one could bring the Navion in more 
slowly and with a shorter landing run, and in it I should 


feel happier when faced with a sticky forced landing. 
But to go back to the beginning, I liked the ease of entry 
into the Navion, even although it is via the leading edge 
of the wing, considered by some to be dangerous. The 
big sliding canopy of this machine allows unrestricted 
entry into all four seats, whereas the single door on the 
Bonanza doesn’t give quite so much freedom, although 
there are no long steps necessary to embarrass a tight 
skirt! The cockpits are very different. The Bonanza 
is like a close-coupled Sedan car, and the seating positions 
and the instrument board fall into line with American car 
practice. This is attractive to look at but may not be so 
good from a practical point of view. All the switches are 
of a similar ‘‘ flat shelf ’’ type, set in a long line across the 
cockpit on each side of the central dashboard control 








SPAN - - 32ft. 10in. 
LENGTH - 25ft. 2in. 















SPAN wa S 
LENGTH 


33ft. Sin. 
27ft. Bin. 
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BONANZA NAVION ? 


or 





column. Personally, I don’t like this. It is somewhat 
confusing and might lead to mistakes at critical moments, 
for not only are all the switches identical but their actual 
order is not very good. Also the undercarriage indicator 
lights are far too small, and the tail trim-tab indicator is 
hard to see, being below and partially hidden by the control 
pedestal. This is a bad fault on this aircraft, as the trim- 
tab is powerful and needs to be used frequently during 
changing conditions of flight. 


The Navion, however, follows standard military practice 
in its instrumentation and layout, but some of the switches _ 


and instruments could have been better placed. (No 
manufacturer has surpassed Grummans in this regard, 
whose F.6.F., F.7.F. and F.8.F. Naval fighters were out- 
standing.) There is plenty of leg room in the Navion cock- 
pit for both pilot and passengers, but the seats are nearer 
the floor level. than in thé Bonanza, the single door of 
which latter machine is on the passenger side, and this 
gave me an uncomfortable feeling of being shut in, although 
both passenger windows are emergency exits. In the 
Navion, however, the whole sliding canopy is jettisonable. 
The view from both types, whether on the ground ‘or in 
the air, is excellent. 


The Tricycle Undercarriages 


I thought that the Bonanza undercarriage was-a little 
softer than the other, but the steerable nose wheel on the 
Navion gives it a great advantage and makes it delightful 
to taxi. The take-off is easy on both, but the acceleration 
on the Beech is noteworthy. Both undercarriages retract 
fairly’ rapidly, but on the Navion the undercarriage. lever 
safety catch was too difficult to operate. The Bonanza 
landing gear switch is identical with that for the flaps (or 
the radio or the lights), which might be confusing. The 
climb is good in both cases, but in all conditions of flight 
in rough air I thought that the 
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appeared to be between 50 and 60 m.p.h., depending on 
the conditions with-regard to flaps and undercarriage. In 
both cases lateral control remained down to the last, but 
the Bonanza stall is quicker than that of the Navion, 
the latter giving.ample warning in the shape of severe 
tail buffeting. 

Although the Bonanza is probably the fastest machine 
of its type and horse-power to-day, its deceleration does 
present a difficulty even with flaps and undercarriage down. 
The flaps have not enough travel, being limited to 20 deg., 
presumably due to C.A.A. regulations with regard to the 
trim changes permissible when flaps are raised after a 
‘*wave off... The approach and landing in either case are 
easy. I think on the whole I preferred the Navion in this 
respect, but cannot give a reason for such a choice. Per- 
haps the feel on the controls is better, or it might have been 
the better gliding angle, or the fact that I think it has more 
elevator control at low speeds and with flaps down, a 
characteristic that always gives confidence. (Of those who 
flew the Comper Swift; few will forget the sloppy elevator 
‘‘feel’’ during the final approach and landing, a reason 
that made one land that machine too fast.) 

I did not try to side-slip either machine, nor did I try 
any Manoeuvres on the Bonanza that might have been 
expected to confuse the issues on the tail surface! For 
those who have not flown with a butterfly tail I would 
say that in normal flight you cannot tell the difference 
between such a tail and the conventional fin and rudder, 
either in feel or response. 

So, once more back on the ground, and even after having 
written down some impressions, I still cannot make up 
my mind which is the better flying machine. Obviously, 
there are differences that will make one pilot prefer one 
machine to the other, but it will be interesting to see how 
the sales go. Such things as price, equipment, reputation 
on maintenance problems, even the colour of the uphol- 
stery, will affect the issue. Personally, I would be happy 
to have either if someone were kind enough to give me one, 
but whichever a buyer chose he would get a good aircraft. 





Bonanza was apt to yaw too much, the 
divergencies being very rapid. The 
rudder control was also a little heavy, 
both of which characteristics -may be 
due to the butterfly tail. On the other 
hand, the Navion has a distinct flat 
spot in the early parts of the rudder 
travel, although I think that its con- 
trols are rather better harmonized than 
those of its competitor. 

Actually there is little to choose in 
effectiveness, and both machines are 
pleasantly light to handle, the Bonanza 
particularly so. Stability is better on 
the Navion, although I have a feeling 
that there was not much room for an 
aft C.G. travel on this machine, and 
that the Bonanza was better in this 
regard. The stall on both machines 
was good, the speeds being so low 
that it was difficult to get accurate 
readings due to fluctuations of the Price ... 
airspeed indicator, but both stalls 


Top speed 


Rate of climb 
Service ceiling 


Max. range at 
10,000 fc 


WEIGHTS— 
Gross weight 
Empty weight ... 





BEECHCRAFT BONANZA 
Continental E.165 (165 h.p.) 
PERFORMANCE (Sea Level)— 


Cruising speed (at 115 hp.) a 


Take-off run, 10 m.p.h. wind ... 
Landing run, 10 m.p.h. wind ... 
Stalling speed, with 20 deg. flaps 
Stalling speed, without flaps 


Fuel economy ‘depending on 
speed and altitude ox 


184 m.p.h. Top speed ce 160 m.p.h. 
172 m.p.h. at Cruising speed ... --- 150 m.p.h. at 
8,000ft . 75 per cent. 
. 950 ft/min power 
me 18,000ft Rate of climb - 830 ft/min 
425ft Service ceiling ... aye 1s600R ; 
315ft Take-off run, no wind -.. Approx. 695ft 
55 m.p.h. Landing run, no wind . . Approx. 605ft 
«. 59m.p.h. Landing speed - 54m.p.h.with 
165 m.p.h. at : 40 deg. flap 
750 miles Range 500 miles at 
150 m.p.h. 
tak 14.5 m.p.g. to ; 
18.8 m.p.g. WEIGHTS— 
Gross weight 2,700 Ib 
“ss ... 2,550 Ib Empty weight ; ae «+ 1,630 Ib 
R 1,490 Ib (Empty weight includes cigarette lighter ; 


(Empty weight includes complete set of 
flight instruments ; radio receiver ; trans- 
mitter ; marker beacon receiver ; 

loop ; and automatic antenna reel ; 
heating and ventilating system, with wind- 
shield de-icers; soundproofing; continuously 
variable controllable pitch airscrew ; haviga- 
tion cabin, instrument, and landing lights.) 


SPECIFICATIONS 


NORTH AMERICAN NAVION 
Continental E.185 (185 h.p.) 
PERFORMANCE (Sea Level) — 


circuit breakers ; baggage compartment ; 
tie-down straps ; landing gear jacking pro- 
visions ; firewall soundproofing ; iner 
upholstery ; finer hardware ; landing gear 
control handle lock ; wing walkway strip ; 
anti-creep spring on trim tab wheel ; radio; 
landing lights ; _turn-and-bank indicator ; 
sensitive altimeter ; eight-day clock.) 

cab $7,975 Price ... sie eee yA / 


homing 
cabin 











LA COUPE MONTANA 


B , gertget any at yery short notice to coincide with the Cannes 
air rally at Whitsun, the contest for the Montana Cup, 
organized by the Cannes club ‘‘ Ailes d’Azure,’’ may have no 
British competitor in view of the short time available for pre- 
parations. The contest is for jet-propelled aircraft (aero- 
dynes) and the Montana Cup, valued at some 20,000 francs 
(£40), will be awarded outright to the first pilot who flies from 
Paris (le Bourget) to Cannes within one hour. In addition, 
the pilot and his wife (if any) will have a two weeks’ free stay 
at the Hotel Montana, Cannes. 

The municipality of Cannes is endowing the contest with 
250,000 francs in cash, divided as follows: 2c0,000 francs to 


the winner of the Cup. A competitor who covers the course 
in more than one hour but in less than rhr 30min will receive 
50,000 francs. 

Competitorsymay make their attempts any time between the 
16th and 24th of May, but must make their own arrangements 
about timekeepers and observers, and must have their entries 
recorded by the Aero Club de France five clear days before 
the proposed date of the attempts. The entry fee is 2,000 
francs (approximately four guineas), one-half of which will be 
refunded to competitors who cross the starting line. 

Although competitors must cross a finishing line laid out on 
Cannes airfield, they may land elsewhere should they so desire. 
This concession may be useful if conditions at Cannes are not 
too favourable. 
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HERE 
AND 
THERE 


Brussels-Copenhagen at 1,000 
Kmlhr 


oe by S/L. ‘‘ Digger’’ Cotes- 
Preedy, D.F.C., G.M., the demon- 
stration Gloster Meteor IV, G-AIDC, 
flew from Maelsbruk, Brussels, to 
Kastrup, Copenhagen, at an average 
speed of 630 m.p.h. (1,008 km/hr) on 
April 21st. This remarkable perform- 
ance was, of course, assisted by a stiff 
tail wind. 


Any Advance on 320,000? 
HE first Consolidated-Vultee XC-g99, 
double-decked transport version of 
the six pusher engine B-36, is well on 
the way to completion at San Diego. 
Wing span is 230ft and the gross weight 
is given as 265,000 fb. It will be able 
to carry. 400 troops or 100,000 lb of 
cargo, and with reduced loads will have 
a maximum range in the region of 8,000 
miles. A crew of five will be carried. 
As an airline type it could carry 204 pas- 
sengers and have a gross weight of 
320,000 lb. Six 5,000 h.p. engines would 
be required and the designation would 
become CV-37. 


Old Friends 


BY a strange coincidence, the second 
Dakota received by Airwork for 
operations in Ecuador was K.G.731, 
formerly of 525 Squadron, and now com- 
pletely reconditioned and lettered H.C. 
SBS. This machine was collected by Mr. 
V. R. H. Ferguson, now flying in 
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CENTAUR : With certain features screened by canvas, our new light aircraft 
carrier H.M.S. Centaur glides down her slipway at Belfast. She was launched by 
the Duchess of Kent on April 22nd. ; 


Ecuador, from the M.U. at Doncaster in 
1944 and used by him for evacuating 
stretcher cases from Normandy. He later 
flew it to India and afterwards on the 
Copenhagen run. Now they have come 
together once more in Ecuador. 


America’s Big Show 
HE Aircraft Industries’ Association 
of America has announced that the 
1947 National -Aircraft Show will be 
held on Navy Pier, Chicago, between 
November 1st and gth. 


Gloster’s Loss 

JAMES BRIDGE, a Gloster test 

pilot, was killed on April 22nd 
near Moreton Valence while testing 
a Meteor. Lt. Bridge served with 
the Fleet Air Arm during the war. 
Before demobilization he attended the 
Empire Test Pilots’ School. He leaves 
a wife but no children. 





SIX-JET BOMBER : The most remarkable features in the very striking design of 
the Martin XB-48 bomber are the grouping of the power units and the under- 
Carriage, the main wheels of which (two pairs) retract into the fuselage, there being 
steadying wheels outboard. This type is the fourth U.S. jet bomber to be completed. 


Amalgamation 

HE amalgamation of the Institution 

of Mechanical Engineers and the 
Institution of Automobile Engineers has 
now been accomplished. Authority has 
been given by the Privy Council under 
date April 13th and on that day, the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 
under thé powers recently granted. 
created an Automobile Division to focus 
its activities with respect to automobile 
engineering. As a.result corporate mem- 
bers of the I.A.E. become corporate 
members of the I.M.E. in appropriate 
classes. 


Coming Home 

FTER a very successful season in the 

Antarctic the United Whalers fac- 
tory ship Balaena is on her way home 
from Capetown. The three Walrus am- 
phibians which accompanied the expedi- 
tion did a good deal of flying, and amply 
proved their suitability for the work. In 
addition to spotting for whales, they did 
much ice reconnaissance, and it is 
reported that only one forced alighting 
on the sea had to be made because of 
snow and fog. Readers will remember 
that we published in our issue of March 
27th an article by John Grierson on 
‘Flight Equipment for High Latitudes,” 
in which he described the special equip- 
ment used on the Walrus amphibians. 


Honouring G. de Havilland 
HE Segrave Memorial Trophy has 
been posthumously awarded to the 
late Geoffrey Raoul de Havilland for his 
work in aviation. The trophy, set up to 
commemorate the late Sir Henry Segrave, 
is awarded annually for the British sub- 
ject who, in the view of the awarding 
committee, has accomplished the most 
outstanding demonstration of the possi- 
bilities of transport by land, air or water. 
The Royal Aero Club has awarded a 
special commemorative gold medal to 
G. de Havilland to mark his distin- 
guished service to aviation as a test pilot. 
Only 23 gold medals have been awarded 
by the R.Ae.C. since its foundation in 
1901. The first went to Wilbur and 
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HERE AND: ETHERS 





Orville Wright in 1908, and the last reci- 
pient was Miss Jean Batten in 1937 for 
her Empire flights, including London to 
Wellington and Darwin to London. 


Supersonic Tunnels 

HE Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 

announces a development which, if 
it fulfils its promise, may have great 
effect on the development of supersonic 
flight. Wind tunnels have been found 
to ‘‘choke’’ at Mach Numbers around 
0.9 to 1.2 but Lockheed engineers have 
discovered that by placing a ‘‘ hump’’ 
in the tunnel and curving the airflow the 
turbulence can be avoided. Initial tests 
at Lockheeds were followed by tests at 
the California Institute of Technology 
where the first tests in the new 12,000 
h.p. tunnel gave readings of 850 m.p.h. 
or a Mach. Number of 1.1. Presumably 
the ‘‘hump’”’ works by accelerating the 
air over the model, while the airflow 
in the rest of the tunnel is subsonic. 


British Messier 

A NEW company has been formed 

under the title British Messier; Ltd., 
to develop and market aircraft under- 
carriage, hydraulic, pneumatic and elec- 
trical equipment based on the designs of 
the well known Societe Messier, Paris. 
The directors of the new company, in 
which the Bristol Aeroplane Co., Ltd., 
is taking an interest, are Mr. W. R. 
Verdon Smith, Mr. L. S. Armandias 
(managing director), A. Cdre. F. R. 
Banks, and Mr. H. G. Conway (tech- 
nical director). The secretary is Mr. 
W. Masterton. The address of the new 
firm is Cheltenham Road _ East, 
Gloucester. Telephone Churchdown 3281. 


New Danish Lark 

KANDINAVISKE AERO INDUSTRI 
of Copenhagen, whose works were 
destroyed by fire a short time ago, have 
taken over a new factory at Kastrup 
airport and are now at work on a new 
four-seater, the Lark, which supersedes 
but retains the features of the K.Z.VII 
which was demonstrated in England last 
year. Quantity production is starting 
at once. The agents for the United King- 
dom and British Commonwealth are 
R. K. Dundas, Ltd., Aviation Division, 
4, St. James’s Street, London, S.W.1, 
who inform us that the price of the new 
four-seater with the 125 h.p. Continental 
engine will be in the neighbourhood of 

2,150 retail, with British C. of A. 
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NEW HUMP SPEED: An interior view of a Lockheed wind tunnel, showing the 
‘hump ’’ device for locally increasing the airspeed. 





“LAERKE’’: The new K.Z. four-seater now going into production at Kastrup. 








Rolls-Royce Ball 
HE Hucknall — (Flight 
Division of Kolls-Royce, Ltd., or- 
ganized a very enjoyable dance with 
cabaret at the Greyfriars Hall, Notting- 
ham, last Friday. It was the seventh 
annual ball, and the M.C.s were Mr. 
R. N. Dorey, who has recently returned 
from a visit to America, and Mr. W. H. 
Offley. Among the visitors was Mr. Roy 
Chadwick, Avro’s chief designer, who is, 
of course, always in close contact with 
Mr. Dorey and his team at Hucknall. 
Attentive and energetic hosts included 
Mr. Horrocks, Dr. Still and the test pilots 
under their chief, Mr. R. T. Shepherd, 
together with their wives. 


News in Brief 
(Ate J. W. G. JAMES, chief pilot 
of British European Airways Cor- 
poration, was televised on April 23rd in 
‘* Picture Page.’’ He used a model of the 
Viking to illustrate its special features. 
* * * 

Mr. Ian Brown, business manager of 
Percival Aircraft, Ltd., left Luton in a 
Proctor on April 11th on a sales tour of 
the Middle East for the Hunting Avia- 
tion Group. After visiting Egypt Mr. 
Brown will make the rest of his tour 
via Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, Iran, Turkey, 
Greece and Cyprus. 


* * * 

Mr. Richard Lonsdalé-Hands has been 
commissioned by Saunders-Roe to design 
the style of the interior of the huge long- 
range SR/45 flying-boat now being built 
for B.O.A.C. He will work in collabora- 
tion with Mr. Arthur Gouge and Mr. 
Henry Knowler. 


* * * 

On Tuesday, May 6th, at 7 p.m., @ 
choral and -orchestral concert will. be 
given-in Kingsway Hall, W.C.2, by the 
Music Society of Central London Elec- 
tricity, Ltd., in aid of the British Empire 
Nurses’ War Memorial Fund. Among 


the items in the programme is Airmen’s 
Hymn, by Vaughan Williams, which 
will be given for the first time in London. 
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Stormy Weather 


/ Are we Overlooking that Vital Link Between the sciosiitee tl 
and the Controls—the Pilot ? ; 


NE of the most exasperating 
O features of Civil Aviation to-day 

is the apparent delay. which 
seems to dog at every turn the applica- 
tion to the purposes of peace the great 
wartime advances in radio and radar 
There have been 
far too many avoidable accidents 
Jately—many in bad weather, too 


many funeral pyres on too many hill- 


sides. Public confidence in air trans- 
port, both here and in the U.S.A., has 


Been shaken, and a belated emphasis 


has been placed on safety. There is 
a general feeling that something, some- 
where in the Battle against the 
Weather, is impeding the advance— 
nobody seems to know just what. 


Off at Half-cock 

It is obvious, of course, that Civil 
Aviation went off rather at half-cock 
after the war in a blaze of wishful 
thought. Nobody seemed to appre- 
ciate, sanely and calmly, the part it 
had to play in modern transport. 
There was an enthusiastic assumption 
that the sky would soon be darkened 
with flying wings (mostly American) 
swooping about like jet-propelled bats 
in terrifying confusion. Spurred on by 
the appalling prospect there was a 
feverish quest for the magic aid—the 
“Holy Grail’’—that would devise a 
wondrous pattern in the sky, fashioned 
by an incessant bombardment of the 
ether-by all the pulses the “‘ boffins’’ 
could bring to bear. Surely, it was 
thought, by rummaging in the heap of 
electronics, some technique would be 
discovered. which would impose, by 
sheer weight of wizardry, hyperbolic 
order in the turbo-gaseous chaos. It 
was only a question of time. Torrents 
of words poured down every national 
stream—only, alas, like the mighty 
St. Lawrence, to be lost in the vast, 
rolling, endless but completely tideless 
ocean of PICAO. There, everything 
is discussed but the sole’ reality—the 
Veto. Nothing happens—not a thing. 
The Yanks still ride the range, and we 
poor suckers scream madly for fixes on 
M/F to guide us to the haven of the 
occasional but blessed SBA. The art 
of bad-weather flying has not pro- 
gressed a whit since 1939—some say 
it’s even gone back a bit. 


Promising Devices 

There are, of course, a number of 
very promising devices under develop- 
ment—some of a beauty that almost 
catches the breath—but what do they 
promise exactly? I can’t help feeling 
that the scientists are galloping ahead 
too fast without a proper appreciation 
of what is really required. Are we 


quite certain that we know what we 


By “ VERTIGO” 


want? I wonder. In the fascinating 
pursuit of the problem we seem to have 
forgotten all about the mere man who 
sits in the cockpit, interprets the in- 
formation, and converts it, inside his 
brain (if any), to the necessary psycho- 
motor reactions. If we cannot develop 
the man to keep pace with the devices 
then we must ensure that what we offer 
him is presented in a way that is 
most likely to stimulate his bodily 
mechanisms quickly and correctly. 
It is in this direction, I think, that we 
have a long way to go. 

You will admit, if you are honest, 
that blind approach, for instance, is 
very largely a matter of mental 
approach: Nobody really likes to be 
still in cloud at 300ft, one hand on the 
throttle, the other feeling the slip- 
stream beating on the elevator, one 
eye on the airspeed, the other on the 
gyro, the altimeter almost audible, 
both feet firmly on the quivering 
rudder, and across your subconscious 
the sole tink with the outside, the little 
model ludicrously gummed on the glass 
like a fly against the horizon, waiting 





|‘ this thought-provoking article the 
author utters a serious warning that 
the psychology of the pilot, and his - 
actions to the maze of “ gadgets *’ 

the instrument panel and in the cockpit, 
are not being studied as they should. 
‘“‘Vertigo’’ is a pilot of long exper- 
ience, especially in bad-weather flying, 
and his views should not be lightly 
dismissed; in spite of the whimsical form 
in which he has chosen to express them. 











while time stands still for the cloud to 
break and reveal the blessed Earth. 
All those precious eggs are in the palm 
of the hand that holds the basket, to 
be placed comfortably on the floor or, 
if he sneezes, smashed to smithereens. 
The degree of responsibility on the 
shoulders of the driver at that moment 
is terrific—far greater than that de- 
manded at any time in any other form 
of transport. 

That is why, of course, the pilot is 
paid an exorbitant salary—and he 
knows it. As a professional he would 
be hard pressed to justify his pay on 
his qualifications. It’s ‘‘ different,’~ 
you see. He’s far more of a driver 
than a captain, and there is more 
mental strain in flying in bad weather 
than most of them would care to 
admit. The closed-shop technique, 
professional secrecy, the cult of the 
élite, the priesthood—call it what you 
will—tends to exclude the laity from 
probing too deeply. Sit down, little 
man, fasten your safety belt, light a 





cigarette—and: don’t worry. I’ve got 
this wrapped-up, we’ll be rolling up 
the runway in a twink. But the little 
man is beginning to rebel. He won't 
go by air—the windy little rat—not 
until he’s convinced that it’s a lot safer 
than it is, and all this Passenger-mile 
per Prang stuff leaves him cold. 

Surely, the time has come, if you 
admit that all-weather flying is as 
much a matter of the mind as of the 
body, when we must investigate much 
more thoroughly this aspect of human 
behaviour. What on earth is the use 
of devoting tremendous _ technical 
effort to the improvement of the air- 
craft and its devices if we stop short, 
higgledy-piggledy, at the dashboard, 
and omit consideration of that vital 
link between the dials and the controls 
—the bloke himself. 


Bewildering Array 


Take the average cockpit, for 
example. What a shocking place it is. 
Talk about science having outstripped 
mankind! A _ bewildering array of 
knobs, levers and dials, never twice in 
the same place. It is quite impossible 
to fly a modern aircraft for the first 
time without a detailed cockpit brief- 
ing, and even then, when you've 
plucked up courage to open the taps, 
you are either very strong-minded—or 
a little tight—if you don’t wonder, just 
for a moment, whether you've for- 
gotten something. Is there any good 
reason, other than sheer human 
cussedness, why instrument layouts 
should not be standardized as far as 
possible? Time and motion studies 
have been carried out on housewives 
cooking meals to determine the best 
design for the modern kitchen. But 
has anyone ever thought of doing the 
same thing in the cockpit, so that at 
least all the vital controls are arranged 
in the proper sequence, and in the cor- 
rect sense, for natural and efficient 
action? When you think of all the 
ingenuity expended in getting the 
thing to fly at all, the haphazard 
arrangement of all the gubbins in the 
cockpit, based on no really scientific 
data as a result of experiment and 
observation, or even theory, is quite, 
quite crazy. There have been attempts 
to solve parts of the problem—illu- 
mination, vision, control loads and so 
on—but without that overall co-ordina- 
tion which alone can succeed in 
making the “‘ office’’ a fit place for the 
job. 

If you delve into your flying past 
you will find some strange things. 
Properly analyzed they must all have 
a meaning of some sort. They cannot 
just be dismissed as the wanderings of 
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the brain under stress, to be laughed 
oft in the bar. The study of human 
behaviour is a science these days. In- 
strument-flying fatigue, for instance. 
You know the feeling. Having settled 
down in cloud, steering a nice steady 
course, all goes well for the first half- 
hour or so. The machine is flying 
itself almost—sweet as a nut. Then, 
for no apparent reason, you start to 
iose height, gradually and annoyingly. 
Impatiently, you tweak the elevator 
trim, though you are well aware that 
it really requires no adjustment. The 
loss of altitude is arrested, and as the 
needle creeps back to the cruising level 
you return the trim to normal. But 
you go on climbing, almost as fast as 
before, and, suddenly, as you are sort- 
ing things out, the engine de-synchron- 
ize with that aggravating beat which 
destroys the rhythm of your soul. By 
the time you have fiddled the revs 
back to their best behaviour you find 
that you have waridered off course, 
and while bending down to reset the 
gyro you accumulate an alarming 
amount of bank. But it’s all so silly, 
you decide, and, lo, in a moment 
everything is alright again, and you 
are humming along motionless in the 
void, alone with your thoughts. 


Fatigue and Prssentation 


Now, has this question of fatigue 
ever been studied properly; to see 
whether the instrument presentation is 
wrong somewhere. Whether, perhaps, 
the gyro should be above the horizon, 
or whether the whole panel wants re- 
designing anyway, and whether what 
is wrong is merely that your eyes are 
getting tired? There are plenty of 
opinions but no scientific data. After 
a long plug in the overcast you even- 
tually make the beam at the other 
end, and start your let-down and final 
approach. By now, perhaps, it’s rain- 
ing and bumpy, and you have to 
transfer your attention to a set of indi- 
cations entirely different from those 
you have been using during the major 
part of the flight. Your ears, dulled 
by hours of a constant note, have to 
pick out dots and dashes against a 
changing background. You are at a 
different altitude with a different oxy- 
gen content, temperature and humid- 
ity. Your bodily processes are re- 
adjusting themselves to the new con- 
ditions, and then, just as you are 
settling down nicely on the beam— 
wheels and flaps out, pitch set for 
overshoot, boost just right for a steady 
descent, some clot in the control tower 
jabbers some fatuous twaddle over the 
R/T and puts you right off your 
stroke. And then some people wonder 
why G.C.A. is so popular. 

There are arguments about aural 
and visual presentation, whether the 
model or the horizon should move— 
people cannot even agree that throttles 
must always be on the same side. 
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Surely it is time we organized a scien- 
tific attack on all these questions. The 


, trouble is that the best pilots are 


strangely inarticulate about their pro- 
fession. The monotony of the long 
periods of noise and vibration seems 
to dull their expressive faculties. They 
seldom make good executives and tend 
to disdain the office chair as a sign of 
decadence and senility. The utter- 
ances of the glib, beautifully phrased 
and shot with a thread of truth from 
meagre experience, tend to impress 
against the murmurings of the multi- 
tude. In aviation, as _ elsewhere, 
clarity of speech is not necessarily a 
token of clarity of mind—and even 
when the mind is clear it is often 
wrong. 


Vertigo ? 


There was an interesting correspond- 
ence before the war on the mental 
effect of altitude. Somebody had 
asked whether. pilots suffered from 
vertigo, and everybody said, why no, 
silly, there’s no visible connection 
with the ground. Now, when looking 
down from a tall building, or down the 
cable of a fixed balloon, perspective is 
the very devil—but up in the air, No. 
Then, quietly, cameea letter from an 
experienced Service pilot, who frankly 
admitted that he had an absolute 
horror of going above 1,500ft, had 
tried to master it but failed,” and had 
been led by physicological reaction 
to indulge in such an orgy of low fly- 
ing that the resultant disciplinary 
action had terminated his flying 
career. And the number of people 
who admitted similar feelings to a 
greater or lesser extent was surprising. 

Now, myself, I love 8,oooft. If I 
can find any reasonable excuse for 
climbing up there I do. Why? [I 
haven’t the faintest idea. Perhaps I 
like the juxtaposition of the pointers 
on the altimeter, maybe I was born 
at eight o’clock, or the amount of oxy- 
gen suits me. But I feel better there 
than on the floor. I .can think. 
Worries evaporate like mist from the 
windscreen, and problems stand out 
clear at last, stark against the blue like 
the rearing heads of summer cumulus 
above the haze that tempers their 
lower slopes with many hues. Yes, 
yes, you say—very nice too, but what 
has all this got to do with making fly- 
ing safer? Not very much, perhaps, 
but all I would ask is that we should 
give some high-powered psychologist 
the chance of finding out. Who knows 
whether there’s something wrong 
somewhere, whether we are asking the 
brain to perform some function so 
foreign to it that,’ with all the mar- 
vellous devices in the world, the .poor 
old human: donkey may not let us 
down in the end? We would all look 
so silly, you know, if we found the 
** Holy Grail’’ and we couldn’t use it. 


Faith in the Instrument 


I nearly killed myself one foggy 
morning. I took off in an Oxford with 
the elevator trim a complete turn too 
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far back. I could see the horizon far, 
too far, below the model almost betore 
I staggered into the air, but, for some 
unknown reason which still makes me 
sweat as I try to recall it, I had a swift 
thought that the instrument was de- 
fective. It looked so unnatural—and 
so did the airspeed when I looked at 
that! Somehow, I clambered up into 
the clear—a sorry business. My in- 
strument take-offs haven’t been the 
same since, but, though I cannot ex- 
cuse myself, the fact remains that the 
instrument presentation was inade- 
quate to illuminate the urgency of the 
abnormal—or, more likely, I couldn’t 
absorb it due to mental sluggishness, 
incorrect training or, perhaps, in- 
digestion. 

I remember a C.F.S. instructor de- 
scribing a take-off in the black-out. 
You rush off the end of the flare-path 
into that awful wall of gloom, and 
there, leering back at you from the 
windscreen, is the reflection of two 
frightened faces. We laugh, we’ve all 
felt it, but do we DO anything about 
it? Are we satisfied that airport light- 
ing is scientifically co-ordinated with 
radio aids so as to produce the desired 
reactions naturally and immediately? 
As you glance up from the panel after 
a difficult approach, or as you lose 
contact on an overshoot, is the trans- 
fer of reference as easy and as natural 
as .it might be? 

Collision Risks 

Have we really sampled opinion on 
the risk of collision in cloud? Have 
you ever flown through another's slip- 
stream when you couldn’t see—you 
know, that unmistakable hump- 
backed writhing sudden bump which 
seems to shift you sideways? Have 
you ever found yourself in a clear ele- 
vated cave near a warm front, between 
two oddly sloping layers, one sweeping 
on the other, and seen, a hundred 
yards away, another aircraft—just for 
a moment, before you are both 
swathed again in the shroud? You 
will agree, if you have, that Traffic 
Control cannot be based on _ the 
mathematical probabilities of disaster, 
but must, like the Law, take account 
of human beings and their funny 
ways. And the Controller, too, is 
human. Given the most marvellous 
aids to navigation, and even the know- 
ledge of where all the aircraft are, 
how are you going to present the in- 
formation so that he can cope? 

Is there a trained psychologist on 
the staff of the Accidents Branch? 
Why, no, they’re mostly plumbers. 
But engines hardly ever stop these days, 
nor do aircraft break up or explode— 
not, that is, until some poor devil flies 
them full tilt into the deck. Can we 
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be sure that everything has been done» . 


in the cockpit to give the pilot the best 
tools for the job? 
The occasional puddle-jump at the 


week-end is insufficient background for - 


weighty pronouncements. It is so easy 

to get out of touch. There is a fatal 

tendency for the technician, tired of 
(Continued bottom of next page) 
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The Prevention of Fire in Aircraft 


A Comprehensive Analysis of Causes 


under the above title was given 

before the Royal Aeronautical 
Society on Thursday, April 24th, by 
W. G. Glendinning, B.A., B.Sc., and 
J. W. Drinkwater, D.. Phil., B.Sc., 
Wh. Sc. 4 
’ The subject matter of the lecture 
was divided into three sections, viz:, 
accidental fires in flight, crash fires, 
and fires caused by enemy action, 
each of these sections being sub- 
divided in their turn. 

Causes of fires in the air were at- 
tributed generally to (i) engine failure ; 
(ii) electrical system; -(iii) auxiliary 
equipment, e.g., oxygen system ; (iv) 
electrical causes external to the air- 
craft electrical system. Of these, fires 
caused by the failure of an engine 
were, without doubt, the most impor- 
tant. The authors stated that in 
comparing the radial air-cooled engine 
with the liquid-cooled in-line engine 
it is difficult to say with any degree 
of certainty which type is the less 
vulnerable as regards fire risks, be- 
cause there are so many variables to 
take into account ‘when considering 
the pros and cons of each type. 


A extremely interesting paper 


Liquid or Air Cooling ? 

The statistical data produced by 
the Chief Inspector, Accidents Branch, 
indicated, however, that a large pro- 
portion of accidents caused by fires in 
the air occur in aircraft fitted with air- 
cooled engines. No doubt this could 
be partially explained by the increased 
difficulty experienced in extinguishing 
a fire in an air-cooled engine because 
of the large airflow assisting the fire 
and, at the same time, reducing the 
effectiveness of the extinguishing 
liquid. Taking into account enemy 
action the reverse was more likely 
and tests had shown that air-cooled 
engines can continue to run for many 
hours after one or more cylinders have 


STORMY WEATHER 
(Continued from previous page) 
squabble, to refer to the old Maestro 
who, jealous of his reputation, is 
always willing to lay down the law 
when, all the time, perhaps unbe- 
known to himself, he’s forgotten all 

about it—even if he ever knew. 

Yet the scientific sampling of 
opinion is an everyday occufrence in 
other fields, and if the answer is not 
then forthcoming, the psychologist 
has ways and means of finding out. 
This won’t be popular, of course. 
Scientific methods seldom are—par- 
ticularly when they. pry into things 
like the mechanism of human re- 
actions. But I believe that, unless 





been pierced by gun fire, whereas the 
liquid-cooled engine would probably 
fail and catch fire in a comparatively 
short time, mainly ‘as a result of the 
loss of coolant. 

Considering the piston. engine, the 
factors leading to mechanical failure 
varied widely. In poppet valve 
engines, for instanee, there had been 
several fires which, on investigation, 
have been attributed to tappet lock- 
nuts slacking off and altering the valve 
setting. This, in turn, had: caused, in 
the case of liquid-cooled in-line 
engines, the burning of the flame traps 
leading to an explosion in the induc- 
tion system. In some cases, inlet 
valve failure had been a contributory 
cause of fire. In other instances, a 
shortage of oil had resulted in a 
mechanical failure causing bearings to 
become overheated, which ignited any 
remaining oil in the system. 

When a mechanical failure took 
place in an air-cooled radial engine, 
such as the failure of one or more con- 
necting rods, the tendency was for the 
fractured rod or rods to be forced from 
the crankcase, causing the displace- 
ment of one or more cylinders. With 
the conventional layout of this engine, 
with a branched induction system 
from the supercharger casing and a 
collector type exhaust ring, the dis- 
placement of a cylinder could not 
occur without causing a rupture to 
the induction and exhaust systems. 
A failure of this kind occurred under 
high-power conditions, and immedi- 
ately the rupture took place a jet of 
boosted air-fuel mixture and hot ex- 
haust gases were emitted from the 
fractured induction pipe and adjacent 
exhaust branch pipes. In addition, 
hot lubricating oil would escape from 
the crankcase. 

This was a typical type of failure 
during the war, but it was not easy to 
state whether the fire originated by 





we pay more attention to*this vital 
link between the dashboard and the 
controls, a lot of effort in the develop- 
ment of devices may be wasted, and 
the solution may elude us in the end. 
S.B.A. during the war, for lack of such 
a study, failed just as much because 
the psychology of the business was 
overlooked as for any other reason. 

You can lead the horse to the 
trough but, unless the water is sweet, 
and he’s thirsty, he won’t drink. 





“«604’'’ FORGATHER 
E-FORMED at Hendon on May 
15th last year after disbandment 
over a year before, No. 604 (County 
of Middlesex) Squadron is now active 


and. Remedies 


the exhaust gases igniting the boosted 
fuel-air mixture or whether the hot 
lubricating oil ignited on the hot sur- 
face of the exhaust manifold. The 
full-scale tests at the Royal Aircraft 
Establishment indicated that the 
lubricating oil was probably the most 
likely source, 

In the case of liquid-cooled in-line 
engines, shortage of coolant had been 
found to be the cause of many fires. 
The trend of events in failures of. this 
sort were obvious in that they usually 
led to induction pipe fires if a com- 
plete. engine failure had not already 
occurred. 


Direct Fuel Injection 


In reviewing direct fuel injection 
versus carburettor, the extremely in- 
teresting statement was made that the 
direct-injection method offers con- 
siderable advantage over the carburet- 
tor system, especially in so far as fires 
in the induction system are concerned. 
Another important advantage was the 
ability to use a low volatile fuel, sonie- 
times called a safety fuel. 

The lecture also embraced fire 
warning and prevention systems and 
recommended methyl bromide (CH, 
Br) as being by far the most efficient 
smothering agent so far known. 

In conclusion, it was stated that al- 
though we may confidently expect 
that fires will become a_ negligible 
hazard, in civil aircraft at least, this 
cannot be brought about unless fire 
prevention is considered as a major 
design requirement. Heavy weight 
penalties need not be involved in ad- 
herence to the simple principles of fire 
prevention such as: the separation of 
combustibles from sources of ignition ; 
the use of tanks and fuel systems re- 
sistant to the effects of heavy land- 
ings; the avoidance of unnecessary 
inflammable material ; and the elimin- 
ation of leaks in fuel and oil systems. 


again and a number of its. present 
members attended a squadron reunion 
dinner at the Town Headquarters, 
Notting Hill Gate, last Saturday week. 
Having ferried a Vampire to Sweden 
the C.O., S/L. John Cunningham, 
D.S.O., D.F.C., was regrettably ab- 
sent. He certainly missed a very 
cheerful evening. : 

The Squadron now has most of its 
complement of Spitfires and is looking 
forward to its annual camp somewhere 
sunny. 

To date 604 has been equipped with 
an unusual variety of aircraft: 1930, 
D.H. 9a ; 1932,. Wapiti ; 1935, Demon ; 
1939, Blenheim IF ; 1940, Beaufighter 
I and VI; 1944, Mosquito XIII. 
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CIVIL SEA OTTER 


DESCRIBED in Flight of October roth last year, the civil version of the 
Vickers-Supermarine Sea Otter amphibian carries four. passengers in a 
A Bristol Mercury 30 engine, driving a Rotol three- 
bladed constant-speed airscrew, gives a maximum speed of 150 m.p.h. at 
Cruising at 100 m.p.h., this useful type has a normal still-air 
A new Supermarine 
amphibian, designed to replace the military Sea Otter, is described elsewhere 


sound-proofed cabin. 


3,000ft. 
cange of 510 miles and a maximum range of 690 miles. 


in this issue. 


THE NENE-VAMPIRE 


HE de Havilland Aircraft Co., Ltd., has issued the following 
statement about the Nene-engined Vampire, photos of 
which appear on p. 405:— 

‘‘The Rolls-Royce Nene engine has been tried experiment- 
ally in the de Havilland Vampire fighter. This aircraft was 
‘not designed to take a turbine having a double-sided impeller, 
so that the full test-bed thrust of the Nene (5,000 Ib) cannot 
be exerted in the Vampire. Even so, there is naturally more 
thrust than with the Vampire standard engine (the de Havil- 
land Goblin currently rated at 3,000 lb) and the Nene-Vampire 
therefore showed an improvement in take-off, climb and ceiling 
in return for penalties as to flying characteristics and engine 
accessibility. There is little difference in the maximum speeds 
at any height. 

‘* External airscoops (Elephant’s ears) are fitted to the top 
of the cowling in the Nene-Vampire to feed air to the rear 
‘face of the double-sided Nene impeller, for which purpose the 
cowling itself is re-designed as a plenum chamber. 

‘Another experimental installation which, as _ already 
announced, is to be tried in the Vampire is the de Havilland 
Ghost turbine of 5,000 Ib static thrust. Although the Ghost 
is a more ‘powerful engine than the Goblin, it yet obtains a 
higher engine intake efficiency because of the single-sided 
impeller, and will give to the Vampire an exceedingly high 
performance, higher than with any other engine. However, 
the Vampire was not designed for the Ghost engine and no 
production plan is envisaged. 

‘“As the success of the Vampire was due to the fact that 
the airframe and its Goblin engine were designed together, the 
logical development of the aircraft is to be secured by the 








FOR SUPPRESSION OF SWING : The new dorsal fin, soon 

to become standard on all D.H. Hornets and Sea Hornets. 

Directional control on climb is improved and spin recovery 
also benefits. 





development of the Goblin engine itself. 
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some time ago that the Vampire was flying with a develo 
version of the Goblin, giving considerably more thrust than ~ 
the rating in current production (3,000 lb Goblin Mark 2) and = 
this, of course, without a penalty in weight, size or fuel con- © 
sumption. The Vampire in this form has a higher performance © 
in every aspect, except take-off, than with any other engine, ~ 
except the Ghost.”’ 


MINIATURE POWER 


“ T“LECTROTOR ”’ is the name given to low-voltage electric 

motors designed in accordance with patents granted 
to the brothers J. V. and J. E. G. Eurich and manufactured 
by Revmotors, Ltd., Knowsley House, Bolton, The. new 
motors are based on novel principles and are remarkable for 
their simplicity and lightness. 

Referring to the ‘‘ exploded ’’ view, the ‘‘ Electrotor ’’: com- 
prises a ring magnet, E, a gap-ring armature. winding, F, 
mounted on a bobbin, I, and spindle, J. The two end plates, 
B, carry the contacts, A, and the whole is enclosed in the 
cover tape, C, held by two securing clips, D. The edges of the 























The parts of an ‘ Electrotor ”’ shown dismantled. 


winding, F, are bared and the contacts, A, bear diggctly on 
the bared edges. The winding, F, has a core of iron wires, G, 
of- high permeability cased in an insulating coat, upon which 
several layers of double nylon-covered copper wire, H, are 
wound in such a way that current flowing between the contacts 
energizes all the layers. 

At present ‘‘ Electrotors’’ are made in four sizes. Type oo! 
is in diameter and in wide and is used for highly sensitive 
instruments. It runs on 1} volts at 7,000 r.p.m. and weighs 
under one gramme. Type 200 is ;%in wide and {jin diameter, 
runs on 3-4} volts and weighs joz. Type 300 has a diameter 
of rfin and is jin wide,*runs on 4}-6 volts and weighs 3072. 
Type 440 is r$in by.1}in and runs on 6 to 24 volts. 

Although the smaller sizes are mostly intended for mechani- 
cal toys, there should be a number of applications in aviation 
for the larger. A range of “‘ Electrotors’’ will be on view at 
the B.I.F., Birmingham. 
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It was announced 








Passurtyed for Lurwriout Tate 


Latest of a long line of successful aircraft, the Tudor Il is a worthy upholder of the 
Avro tradition of service on the airways of the world. The fuselage accommodation 
of the Tudor Il varies to meet particular operators’ requirements—from 60 seats 
down to 40—according to the range and layout decided upon. With an economical 
cruising speed of 235 m.p.h. and a top speed of well over 300 m.p.h. passengers 
travel in the greatest possible comfort in this fully pressurized aircraft, which is 
efficiently heated and air-conditioned, and equipped for luxury service on the journey. 


AVRO TUDOR 


(4 Rolls-Royce Merlin Engines) 


Vv. ROE & CO. LTD., MANCHESTER - BRANCH.OF HAWKER SIDDELEY AIRCRAFT CO. LTD.) 















After lunch we set to work with shovels to clear away the 
worst patches of snow. 


engined transport aircraft echo. ‘‘ Why, we shall 

soon be doing that in one hop and not thinking 
anything of it.’’ Maybe so, but with only a little 100 h.p. 
Cirrus Minor chugging away in front it can be an alto- 
gether different proposition. 

This flight was to be the first delivery of an Auster 
Autocrat to Leopoldville in the Belgian Congo. The Nile 
valley route was chosen because although the West Coast 
of Africa is the shortest way little information could be ob- 
tained in London as to refuelling, airfield facilities, etc. 


ee Ta thousand miles’’ I can hear the pilots of multi- 
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Part I: Story of a 10,000-mile tigh: 


on “Dar 


at last to unstick and stagger into the air. All along 
the course to Lympne the country below was com- 
pletely snowbound, and we were beginning to wonder 
if the ‘‘airfield serviceable’’ report was correct, when, 
much to our relief, the snow cleared some twenty miles 
north of our destination. We twice had to fly through 
snow showers, but the only icing experienced was when the 
tail trimmer became jammed with ice. 

A few hours after landing at Lympne there was a heavy 
fall of snow, and we were forced to spend a pleasant five 
days in the Lympne country club adjoining the airfield. 
On the tenth the weather at Paris was reported clear, 
although it did not appear any too healthy over Kent. 
Taking off, we immediately went into low cloud and flew 
blind until halfway across the Channel. Bond was rather 
shaken to see a church steeple flash past the wing. 


I spent a week in London ob- 
taining the necessary permits and 
visas, the only difficulty experi- 
enced being at the Egyptian Con- 
sulate, where, before granting me 
a permit to fly through the Royal 
Egyptian Kingdom, they wanted 
to see ell the aircraft documents, 
my licences, and also the visas 
granted by the other countries I 
was flying through. Rather an un- 
necessary formality, I thought. 

After waiting in Leicester for 
ten days with my passenger, Mr. 
J. A. Bond, the weather cleared 
on February 5th. Rearsby air- 
field, covered in about six 
inches of snow, presented a sorry 
sight when we arrived. Feeling 
rather desperate after our pro- 





| January of this year F/L. D. W. Weaver dis- 
cussed with ‘‘Flight’’ the proposal to deliver 
an Auster Autocrat by air to Leopoldville. It was 
suggested that F/L. Weaver should, on completion 
of the journey, write the story of his experiences. 

For those who see only difficulties in flying so 
far and over such wild terrain in a light aircraft 
this story will be encouraging and stimulating, 
while for the optimistic or over-confident the 
recounting of potential dangers may have a sober- 
ing and chastening effect. 

Aviation underwriters are said to be particularly 
apprehensive about accepting insurance risks on 
light aircraft flying over West Africa. This 
matter-of-fact story of a successful flight by a 
young R.A.F. pilot with moderate experience, and 
carrying neither radio* nor a navigator, may be 
instructive and encouraging to them also. 





* Aircraft flying over the Sudan must now either carry radio 


One lands uphill at Toussus le 
Noble in preference to into wind. 
The runway is of the metal strip 
type, and the surrounding ground 
is exceedingly soft. The French 
control authorities appeared dis- 
pleased that I had turned through 
180 degrees on landing and taxied 
back a matter of 70 yards to the 
refuelling point. Their idea was 
that I should have taxied to the 
end of the runway and then fol- 
lowed the track around to control, 
a distance of about two miles. 


More Bad Weather 


We intended flying straight 
from Paris to Lyons, but~ the 
French met. people informed us 
that the weather was bad on the 






















or fly in formation. 





longed inactivity in Leicester, we 


direct route. Following their ad- 








decided at least to make an effort 
to get airborne, but things looked 
rather black when we could only raise 3 m.p.h. taxying 
speed at full throttle. With the aid of a tractor and part 
of a fence weighted down with packing cases, we managed 
to compress the snow and to make a runway of sorts 300 
yards long. We then made six attempts to get off, but 
every time, just as we were nearing flying speed, we hit 
a soft patch of snow which slowed us up again. After 
lunch Bond, myself and Mr. Hall of the Auster Company 
set to work with shovels to clear away the worst patches 
of snow. We also drained the long-range tank, which made 
us 10o0lb lighter, and on the second attempt we managed 


vice to go via Dijon and then 
follow the Rhone. Valley south- 
wards, we encountered heavy rain and low cloud nearly the 
whole way. Over to starboard on the direct line the weather 
appeared much better. Nearing Lyons and still flying at 
300 feet under cloud was rather worrying us, as we didn’t 
know the exact location of the large aerial masts in relation 
to the town. As luck would have it the cloud lifted, and 
within a few miles we were in an almost clear sky. The 
runway at Lyons appears to have been laid in large con- 
crete slabs with an inch or so gap in between each one. 
It was hard going for our tail wheel, which made the most 
awful noise passing over each rut. 

Next morning we followed the valley down to Avignon 
and then on to Nice, thus avoiding most of the high 
ground. At one time we had to climb to 10,000 feet in 
order to avoid flying through cumulus cloud. The air- 
field at Nice consists of one runway in very good condi- 
tion situated on the seashore west of the town itself, Ger- 
man prisoners were sweeping for mines on the airfield when 
we landed. . 

The necessary formalities having been completed, we 
took off for the first long sea hop to Ajaccio in Corsica, 
and landfall was made just south of the airfield. Organiza- 
tion here seemed one hundred per cent “slap happy”’ ; I 
was given a clearance form for the following day duly 
signed by all departments concerned without being given 
any briefing at all, the petrol: Bowser let more petrol flow 


On Sunday, after having our kit turned upside down by the 
Egyptian Customs, we took off from Luxor and digressed 
for a few minutes to photograph the Pyramids. 
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Some Light 


Africa ’ 


VEAVER 


on to the ground than it did into the tank, and someone 
from flying control waved us in over soft ground two inches 
deep in water, and afterwards told me I should have looked 
where I was going! However, we found an excellent hotel 
(Hotel des Etrangers) in town which had been an old 
R.A.F. rendezvous during the war, and here met the British 
Consul—a very likeable old gentleman. 

We found that in all the countries we visited except 
British territory, it was never possible to take off at first 
light in the morning. Either the taxis let us down, or we 
weren't called on time, or the chap with the key to the 
hangar was still in bed. Ajaccio was the classic example 
of this, and we considered we were lucky to be airborne 
at 8.30. 


Full-load Climb 


It is worth mention that the total weight of luggage, 
spare parts, extra petrol, together with Bond and myself, 
came to seven hundred and thirty pounds. Considering 
this, I thought it a good effort for the Auster to climb 
to 7,o00ft in 25 minutes after taking off from Ajaccio. 
We flew over cloud the whole length of Sardinia until 
about ten miles north of Elmas. Having experienced a 
tail wind the whole way, we decided to press on to Tunis 
without landing at Elmas. On reaching the North African 
coast we encountered a 30 m.p.h. crosswind which gave us 
over 30 deg of drift, and landing in this wind proved a 
tricky business. The flight of 365 miles from Ajaccio to 
Tunis had taken 3 hr 25 min, giving: an average speed of 
112 m.p.h. 

The airfield at Tunis is a large, busy and efficiently run 
airport. Ajaccio had not notified them we were coming, 
and from the French officials’ tone of voice I should 
imagine there were going to be a few large rockets 
despatched to that little airfield in Corsica. 

After an excellent but extremely expensive lunch we 
set course for Castel Benito. We flew low the whole way 
to benefit from the strong ground wind. It was very 
bumpy, and we were glad to cut across the Gulf of Gabes 
where it was much calmer. Being back on British-con- 
trolled territory once again made a great difference. Shell 
staff had us refuelled and tucked away in the hangar in 
a matter of minutes. Castel Benito Airfield is still in the 
hands of the R-A.F., and very efficiently so; we were pro- 
vided with good accommodation and meals at a very low 
price. Every assistance is given to civilian aircraft land- 
ing here, and it was the same at all the R.A.F. airfields 
along the North African coast. 


Strong Winds 


Next morning we were able to make an early start, 
and with the help of a tail wind reached Benina, flying 
over Marble Arch, in 4 hr 4o min. The distance was 534 
miles. Taxying at Benina was very difficult, as the wind 
was so strong that it kept weathercocking the aircraft into 
wind. The flight to Tobruch (El Adem) was over 200 
miles of landmarkless desert. The only indications we 
had of the approach of El] Adem were the increasing num- 
bers of trenches, gun emplacements and other debris of the 
battlefields. The wind dropped considerably on the way, 
and after much hard staring at the shadows of clouds drift- 
ing over the ground, I made several alterations of course 
to allow for the decrease. We had started from Benina 
with 35 degrees of port drift, but finished at El Adem 
with a direct tailwind. In these circumstances it was prob- 


The approach of El Adem, Tobruch, was heralded by increas- 
ing numbers of trenches, gun emplacements and other debris 
of the desert battlefields. 
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Nice has one good runway situated on the west seashore. 
The only building is the control tower. 


ably more by luck than judgment that we made the air- 
field dead on course after two hours’ flying. On landing 
we again experienced the helpfulness of the R.A.F. in 
refuelling and providing us with accommodation and 
meals. 

One thing I noted in particular on the flight along the 
North African coast was the excellence of the met. reports. 
From Castel Benito to Cairo the forecasts proved to be 
accurate in every detail. 

As the Auster was fitted with a long-range belly tank, 
I always flew on this one first until the engine cut. The 
longest running period on this 13}-gallon tank was 
3 hr 45 min on the El Adem-Cairo hop. 

Landing at Almaza becomes a very complicated business 
once you are safely on the ground. Customs, immigration 
and control authorities are very thorough and, we thought, 
officious. My kit, together with Bond’s, was literally ran- 
sacked by a very disagreeable gentleman of the Egyptian 
Customs. The Shell agent, as at every place we visited, 
was extremely helpful, and piloted us through all the neces- 
sary departments with the least possible bother. We 
spent two days in Cairo while the aircraft was given a 
50 hours’ inspection by Misr Airworks. 

After once again having our neatly packed kit turned 
upside down at the Customs we set off on a Sunday morn- 
ing for Luxor, digressing for a few moments to take some 
photographs of the Pyramids. The airfield at Luxor is in 
the hands of the Egyptian Air Force, and, although there 
was one runway dead into wind, the ‘‘T’’ was on the 
other. Not wishing to run foul of the authorities, I 
landed cross wind, and the wind was so strong that as soon 
as we lost flying speed it caught the tail, and with full 
brake and rudder the aircraft still ground-looped to star- 
board. Luckily we were on the right-hand side of the 
runway, and just shot off into the soft sand, thus avoiding 
any damage to the aircraft. 

Flying to Wadi Halfa is a matter of keeping the Nile 
in sight the whole way. We were not expected by the 
small detachment of R.A.F., no signal having been sent 
from Luxor. 

I was informed by the officer in charge that we would 
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To wide acceptance of the Goodyear Single Disc The disc is always exposed to the slip-stream thereby 
Brake is due to the efficiency which derives from ensuring rapid heat dissipation. Light weight is 


its simplicity of design, operation and servicing. achieved by the simple compactness of the brake 
It consists of a steel disc keyed to the wheel. The assembly and the use of magnesium for the wheel 
disc revolves between pairs of brake-linings worked brake. _A compensating device automatically takes 
by hydraulic or mechanical pressure. When the up wear of the lining and gives maximum braking 


the face of the rotating disc. The disc‘ is free to 
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brake is applied the outboard lining is moved against efficiency all the time. 
align itself in the wheel and consequently moves NOTE TO DESIGNERS. Goodyear will give : 
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inwards enough to make contact with the inboard designers and engineers the fullest co-operation in 
lining. As pressure is increased the rotating disc is all problems concerning aircraft wheels, brakes and 
clamped more directly between the linings and its tyres. Write to Goodyear, Aviation Products 
rotation is arrested. Department, Wolverhampton, England. 
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not be allowed to proceed any further as 

the aircraft was not equipped with radio. 

I had: obtained prior permission from the : 
Sudan Government office in London, but © os 
apparently this was not sufficient as the 
orders regarding light aircraft flying 
through the Sudan had recently been 
amended. I managed to get in touch with 
the Squadron Leader in charge éf Sudan 
flying who is in Khartoum, and after ex- 
plaining my position to him he gave per- 
mission for the aircraft to proceed. The 
R.A.F. in conjunction with the civil 
authorities control all flying in the Sudan, 
and unless an aircraft is fitted with radio 
it cannot fly through the territory except 
in formation with another aircraft (which 
need not necessarily be fitted with radio). 
I was told on arrival in Khartoum that ours was the last 
aircraft to pass through the Sudan without conforming to 
these regulations. The flight from Wadi Halfa took 
5 hr. 50-min. and on landing I estimated that there was 
enough ‘petrol left for another 90 min. flying. 





The N.C.O. informed me that I was 

incorrectly dressed and would be 

thrown into jail if I tried taking off 
before eight o’clock. 


The Sudan railways run all the 
hotels, and at the three places in 
which we stayed in the Sudan they 
were first class. Another arrangement 
peculiar to this territory is the pay- 
ment of landing fees. It is possible to 
obtain a permit to cover all landings 
in the Sudan for one month, and it is 
cheaper to obtain one of these for 
{2 tos if four or more landings are 
to be made. 

After spending the night at Khar- 
toum we made Juba the next day, 
calling in at Malakal for petrol and 
lunch. Juba is R.A.F. controlled, and 
I think the heat must have affected 
the personnel here. On landing I ex- 
pressed a desire to leave the next 
morning at s#&. I was rudely in- 
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Tunis is a large, busy and efficiently run airport, providing an excellent lunch 


at a rather fancy price. 


formed that I could do nothing of the sort as no aircraft 
without radio could take off before 8 a.m. in the Sudan. 
Having become airborne at both Wadi Halfa and Khar- 
toum before seven in the morning I considered this most 
odd. 

I later saw the N.C.O. in charge whom I found very 
belligerent. Apparently (and quite rightly so) one is not 
allowed to take off without a met. report which the R.A.F. 
personnel refused to supply before 8 o’clock. As the 
weather starts building up into large thunderstorms 
around 11 o'clock every day at Kisumu, and it would take 
us five hours to get there I thought our enforced delay 
extremely illogical. 

Apparently Alex Henshaw experienced the same trouble 
when he came through in the Miles Messenger, as the 
N.C.O. proudly informed us he was the instigator of the 
endorsement Henshaw got for taking off before eight. (I 
don’t know if this was actually the case.) 


Incorrectly Dressed 


A most amusing incident occurred when I informed the 
N.C.O, that I was an R.A.F. officer on demob. leave. 1 
was dressed at the time in a khaki shirt and slacks. He 
informed me that I was incorrectly dressed, and also 
threatened to get me thrown into jail if I tried taking off 
before eight. 

Next morning he compromised by getting the met. report 
at 7.30. Unfortunately, as we were taxying out the right 
brake cable broke, but I took off as we didn’t care to 
remain any longer at Juba. The flight to Kisumu took 





A strong tailwind helped us over the 534 miles from Castel Benito to Benina but, 
after landing, the taxying was very difficult. The airfield boasts a high chequered 
; control tower. 
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5 hr 15 min. and was extremely un- 
comfortable owing to the excessive 
turbulence. A landing was made at 
the R.A.F. airfield where luckily 
the runway was dead into wind, and 
there was no need to use brakes. 

I spent the whole of that afternoon 
replacing the brake cable. Having ne 
soldering apparatus to make a nipple 
to fit on to the brake shoe I had to 
make do.with a knot tied in the end 
of the wire and then squashed flat in 
a vice. It held firm for the rest of the 
journey. At Kisumu, Bond left me 
as he was going on to Nairobi. I was 
very sorry to see him go as he had 
been an excellent companion on the 
trip, and although he had never flown 
in light aircraft before, he was a will- 
ing. pupil, and as early as Castel 
Benito, he was flying the aircraft for 
short intervals while I eased my 
cramped legs. 

After an hour’s flying the next morn- 
ing when I was over a particularly . 
desolate looking piece of land just on 
the south-eastern tip of Lake Victoria the engine gave a 
loud bang, but continued running although I thought some- 
what roughly. It. was probably my shattered’ nerves 
momentarily affecting my hearing, and on arrival at 
Tabora one of the East African Airways’ mechanics had 
a look at the engine and diagnosed a broken impulse 
starter spring. He assured me it wouldn’t affect the run- 
ning of the engine, although when one is flying over thick 
jungle, miles from anywhere, the thought of anything 
amiss, however small, is liable to cause a certain amount of 
worry. 


Formidable Country 


Next morning at daybreak I took off for Albertville in 
the Congo. I was asked to keep a look out for an Auster 
belonging to a W/C. Langton who had set out from Uvinza 
(halfway between Albertville and Tabora) the previous day, 
but hadn’t arrived as expected at Tabora. I saw no trace 
of an aircraft, and Uvinza was covered in low cloud. From 
here to the edge of Lake Tanganyika there is some truly 
formidable country ; thick jungle and deep ravines amid 
high ground with no signs of human habitation. Lake 
Tanganyika is reputed to be full of crocodiles, and I was 
somewhat relieved to make land on the other side. 

Albertviie has one grass runway, and like every other 
airfield in the Belgian Congo there is no flying control staff, 
no landing fee to be paid, usually no wind sock, and some- 
times no petrol. At least one has somewhere to land! 
There seemed to be every grade of petrol except 73 and 80 
at Albertville, so having enough left in the tanks, I took 
off for Kabalo after being advised by a kindly old Belgian 
always to pour the petrol through my hat when refuelling 
in the Congo! 

There is just another grass strip at Kabalo, but this time 
I managed to get 73 octane petrol. ,Here I was also lucky 
enough to meet a Belgian ex-R.A.F. pilot who had landed 
in a Proctor engaged on charter work. He gave me valu- 
able information as to the best route to follow to Leopold- 
ville. Taking off from Kabalo my engine cut, but quickly 
picked up again. I think it must have been a little water 
in the petrol. Next stop was Luluabourg where I stayed 
the night. I had believed the Belgian Congo to be one 
thick mass of jungle; but from Albertville to Luluabourg, 
although there were patches of jungle, the country had 
more of the appéarance of rolling downland. A forced 


landing could be put down almost anywhere without 
damage to the aircraft. 
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Many potential customers showed great interest in the Auster. 
decided to wait for a later model. 
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Two reluctantly 


There are two strips at Luluabourg; one a tar runway 
four miles from town, and the other a grass strip nearly 
in the centre of the town. Next morning I followed the 
river to Port Franqui, and then on to Banningville. I 
decided to take this route instead of flying straight to 
Leopoldville as the direct route would have taken me over 
some pretty wild country. Another reason was that since 
crossing the Equator my,compass had become inaccurate 
by about 20 degrees on east-westerly headings. I later 
confirmed this when I swung the compass at Leopoldville. 
From Port Franqui to Banningville, a matter of 300 miles, 
there are emergency landing grounds, surprisingly well 
kept, every 40 kilometres. 

Banningville consists of a few houses and an airstrip. 
At the time I landed it was of rather soft mud owing to a 
recent fall of rain. Here I refuelled from the four 4-gallon 
cans of petrol I had been carrying since Kisumu. J thought 
at first it had been the metal cans which had been affecting 
the compass, but after their removal the 20-degree error was 
still apparent. After a hurried lunch with the local com- 
missioner I took off on the 160-mile hop to Leopoldville, 
arriving there at 2 o’clock on February 22nd, having flown 
7,033 miles in 13 days, and in a total of 76 flying hours. 


Reception Hitch 


On arrival I handed the aircraft over to Major Duncan- 
Smith, the Auster agent in the Belgian Congo. Appar- 
ently I had arrived at siesta time, and as the Major had 
arranged a reception after siesta for my arrival, he asked 
if I would mind taking off a little later and arriving all over 
again in order that the aircraft could be met by the Press. 
I was asked also to give a small demonstration, which I 
did much to the displeasure of the local Directeur d’ Aviation 
who, not without some justification, confiscated my licences 
on landing and grounded me for dangerous flying over 
an airfield! The Press were particularly annoyed over this 
little incident as they had all been promised joy rides in 
the aircraft when it arrived. Consequently when the papers 
appeared next day the Directeur d’Aviation was subjected 
to a certain amount of abuse in print. He later apologised 
and returned my licences! 


(In next week’s ‘Flight’? F/L. Weaver will give some 
details about flying in the Belgian Congo, and a short deserip- 
tion of a trip in the Auster from Leopoldville to Benin City 
and Lagos, British Nigeria. He concludes by tabulating the 
essential information regarding each airfield which he. visited 
between Lympne and his final landing at Leopbldville.) 
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‘could not quarrel, we replied, with his own 
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That this photograph was taken from an Oxford is indicative of the control qualities of th: Theseus-Lincoln flying on turbine 
power alone. Formation was held for considerable periods. x 
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Airborne in the Theseus Lineoln 


Flight Impressions of Bristol Airscrew-Turbine : New Technical Facts 


the flight-testing of the Theseus-Lincoln with 

Bristol’s chief test pilot, Mr. A. J. Pegg, feathered 
the airscrews of the inboard Merlins and, speaking in a 
conversational tone, as he was thus enabled to do, asked 
us what we thought. : : 

Now, the cockpit of a Lincoln bomber, in line with the 
airscrews, and lacking any form of sound-proofing, is rela- 
tively noisy in flight under any circumstances; but one was 
aware only of the rush of the airstream over the fuselage, 
the subdued note of the slow-revving D.H. airscrews of 
the two Theseus, and the absence of vibration, so that it 
was possible to make a quick and favourable reply to Mr. 
Northway’s question. Looking over his shoulder one could 
see Mr. Arthur Woodburn, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Supply, smiling approval from the 
bomb-aimer’s position. 

At this time, it must be recorded, the Theseus 
were delivering considerably less than their 
maximum continuous output (the compressors 
were turning at only 7,000 r.p.m., though the 
airspeed was 200 m.p.h. at 2,oooft), but one 
was fully convinced that passengers in the 
Handley Page Hermes V, the first British 
airliner for which the airscrew-turbine Theseus 
has been specified, will have a very quiet ride 
indeed, under any conditions. 

After we had landed, Mr. Pegg, who made 
the first flight in the Theseus-Lincoln on 
February 17th (since when it has completed 
16 hours), again solicited our impressions. We 


M* “DICK’’ NORTHWAY, who has been sharing 


pronouncement, which reads as follows :— 
‘Before I took the Lincoln up I was to a 
certain extent prepared, of course, for some- 
thing of this sort (absence of noise and vibra- 
tion). But when I first feathered the Merlins 
and flew on the Theseus units alone I had the 
surprise of my life. This luxuriously smooth, 
noiseless and—so it seemed—entirely effortless 


flying was something I had never before experienced with 
any type of engine. Even when I opened up the Theseus’ 
throttles there was still no noise, no vibration. The only 
indication of increase in power was the feeling of thrust, 
the sensation of ‘kick’ in the back. 

““It is a sensation which has to be experienced to be 
understood and it is a powerful argument—more effective 
than a whole mass of technical reasons, graphs and per- 
formance da‘a—in support of the theory that turbine units 
will in time replace piston power plants for most 
purposes. 

The occasion of the demonstration in which Flight was 
enabled to participate was the visit of Mr. Woodburn to 
Filton last Wednesday week to see something of the latest 
Theseus developments. In the main these are already 





Mr. Arthur Woodburn, after his flight in the Theseus-Lincoln, gives Mr. 
F. M. Owner his impressions. Mr. Northway waits in his perch for 
more passengers. 
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AIRBORNE IN THE THESEUS LINCOLN 





known to readers, but a number of new points arose 
during conversations with Mr. F. M. Owner, Chief Engineer, 
and other technicians, among them Mr. R. N. K. Aveline. 

References to the future of the Theseus were made at 
a luncheon, with Mr. Woodburn as guest of honour, Mr. 
Verdon Smith presiding, and attended by notable Bris- 
tolians, including Mr. Norman Rowbotham (managing 
director of the engine division), Mr. C. F. Uwins (assistant 
managing director of the aircraft division) and—we were 
especially glad to see—Captain K. J. G. Bartlett, now 
active again after the illness which prevented his flight 
to Australia in a Wayfarer. 

Mr. Verdon Smith acknowledged his company’s debt 
to Mr. Woodburn for having successfully addressed the local 
dissenters who opposed the Brabazon runway scheme. 
(From the air, incidentally, the runway already looks 
vast.) He stressed the importance of the Theseus as a 
civil development. 

Mr. Woodburn welcomed the new airscrew-turbine as 
an antidote to the common complaints of Russianitis and 
Americanitis. Hermes development, he said, would pass 
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The mystery can certainly not be attributed to the Bristol 
technical staff, who have prepared an admirable ex- 
planation of the working principle. 

Being of the TH.11 series, the Theseus units in the 
Lincoln are not equipped with a heat exchanger ; with this 
important fitting they are designated TH. 21. The pur- 
pose of the heat exchanger is to transfer some of the heat 
otherwise lost in the exhaust gases to the air passing from 
the compressor to the combustion chambers, permitting 
a very considerable saving in fuel consumption, the bene- 
fit of which becomes apparent on flights of over 6-7 hours’ 
duration. The TH. 11° series, which will initially power 
the Hermes V, will score on short- and medium-distance 
routes where the saving in fuel load would not be sufficient 
to justify the additional weight, amounting to over 500 lb 
per unit. The following brief particulars of the heat ex- 
change system may now be given :— 


Heat Exchange 


Air transfer ducts deliver the compressed air to inlet 
headers feeding the heat exchanger, which is of the drum 
matrix type, consisting of some hundreds of straight tubes 
parallel with the axial centre-line. Through these tubes 
the hot exhaust gases pass from the turbines to the jet 
pipe or—in the case of the Hermes installation—pipes. 





Mr. Northway taxies in after demonstrating the Theseus-Lincoln. 


‘almost imperceptibly ’’ from the Mk. IV to Mk. V 
(Theseus-powered) stage. 

Mr. Rowbotham tempered his enthusiasm with the 
caution that mass experience must be built up with the 
Theseus before it takes its place on the airlines and made 
a somewhat cryptic reference to an ‘‘ interim measure,”’ 
which he. commended to Mr. Woodburn and which might 
refer to the Centaurus-Constellation. 

With the aid of a truly marvellous compressed-air-driven 
model of the Theseus, built largely of perspex, visitors 
weré able to check their ideas concerning its operation. 
One had to agree with Mr. Verdon Smith, however, when 
he said that gas turbines will always be something of a 
mystery to the layman. This will be particularly true, 
one feels, if they are of Theseus layout, with independent 
compressor and airscrew turbines, and a heat exchanger. 


The assembly hall for the Brabazon I is in the background. 


The tubes are grouped so that the air passages between 
them are separated into eight inlet and eight outlet ways, 
with suitable headers. Having been passed radially in- 
wards from the inlet headers towards the centre of the 
matrix, the air reverses direction and travels radially out- 
wards to the outlet headers, picking up heat from the 
exhaust and passing to the combustion chambers. 

With or without this ingenious fitting the Theseus holds 
great promise as a smooth and quiet-running power plant 
offering economy and reliability for air liners and freighters 
cruising at 300-400 m.p.h. It is to be hoped that the 
present Lincoln, allocated to the Bristol Company by 
the Ministry of Supply, will be supplemented by other 
Theseus-powered aircraft, from the operation of which 
the “‘ mass-experience’’ for which Mr. Rowbotham pleaded 
will be forthcoming. 


" 





FIRST AIRSCREW FOR TURBINES 
Fane first type-approval certificate for installation on a gas 
turbine has been granted to the de Havilland four-blade 
Hydromatic model of the 4/4000/5 size. This type of airscrew 
was fitted to the Bristol Theseus during the recent 1oo-hour 
type test of that turbine, which was the first of its kind in the 
world to pass its tests. Two airscrews are now installed in the 


Lincoln for the tests described above, and in all the de Havil- 
land airscrew has completed more than 150 hours’ running. 
Vibration strain-gauge testing has shown that. blade-root 


stresses are abnormally low when the airscrew is mounted on 
the Theseus, so that in future it should be possible to employ 
smaller roots on turbine airscrews. Airscrews embodying this 
and other de Havilland weight-saving features are already in an 
advanced stage of development for the Hermes V. ; 

Two more ‘“‘firsts’’ can be recorded for de Havilland air- 
screws. One is the A.R.B, type-approval for the three-blade 
constant-speed, reversible airscrew, type 3/1000/2, suitable for 
Dove, Marathon and Sealarid aircraft. The other is the small 
manually operated variable-pitch airscrew. 
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British European Airways’ Viking Ventnor at Geneva Airport. 





The new regular service will be introduced on May 19th. 


Colonial Conference Recommendations : ARB Issue Icing Warning : 
Charter Association Traffic Office 


AIRCRAFT FOR BRITISH AIRLINES 


AN opportunity for discussing future plans for the develop- 
ment of British civil aircraft was welcomed by members 
of both sides of the House of Commons last Thursday. Major 
McCullum suggested that few people in the country really 
appreciated the importance of the aircraft industry to our 
existence, and urged that there should be greater priority for 
raw material and a simplification of the system for ordering 
aircraft to be used by the Corporations. He felt that there 
was a lack of co-operation between the manufacturers and 
the British airlines. Major McCullum asked what was being 
-done about small aircraft such as would be suitable for use 
in Scotland, and what was being done to develop a British 
helicopter. He was sure, he said, that the helicopter would be, 
in another twenty or forty years, the taxi-cab of the air in 
this country. He asked also whether-anything was being 
done to use for internal services the Prestwick Pioneer, the 
very type of machine which should be used in remote parts of 
the country where proper landing grounds were not available. 

As the debate developed it became apparent that members 
were concerned mostly about the manufacture of suitable 
aircraft for British internal services, and Mr. Dodds-Parker 
asked which types of aircraft were being produced for feeder 
services, particularly in the Dominions and the Empire. Mr. 
George Ward suggested that we should develop our airlines 
to such an extent that very much greater numbers of aircraft 
would be needed for them and impress upon the aircraft indus- 
try that the development of civil types should have first 
ptiority in peacetime. We should, he said, give the manu- 
facturers an assurance that by concentrating on civil types 
they would not be liable to suffer by losing contracts for 
military aircraft when such orders had to be placed. He was 
convinced that if that was done the high quality of military 
aircraft would not be prejudiced. A; 

There was a general complaint that there were too many 
people working through too many departments, to get deci- 
sions quickly, and it was that which was holding up the pro- 
duction of aircraft. There was at present divided responsi- 
bility, Air Cdre. Harvey considered, between the Minister of 
Civil Aviation and the Minister of Supply. In the course of 
further debate it was emphasized that construction should be 
based on user need, and we should avoid building too many 
different types of aircraft. 

The Minister of Supply, in replying, gave an assurance that 
the Government had no intention of cutting down research 
into aeronautical development... He said that we were suffer- 
ing from an acute shortage of technicians and it was inevitable 
that a new type would go through many vicissitudes before it 
could be regarded as proved and satisfactory. : 

Referring to the Tudor I, he illustrated the complexity 
of the problem of design. There had been 15,000 different 
drawings made for it and the airframe consisted of over 60,000 





different items, in addition to half a million rivets, nuts and 
bolts. 15,000 special tools had to be designed and made for 
that type alone. Each aircraft, he said; contained 4} miles 
of electrical cable. He stated quite definitely that there was 
no intention of cancelling the orders for the Tudors. The 
ten Jupiters were being used as stop-gap types on some internal 
services and they had been given preference to Doves, not 
only on account of their greater load-carrying capacity but also 
because the manufacturers had a very big order for export, 
and it was considered, for currency reasons, a good thing 
to execute those orders and use Jupiters in the meantime. 

Firms were getting every encouragement, he said, in the 
manufacture of helicopters and developments so far were pro- 
mising. He understood that the first helicopter would be 
flying within a few days. In his opinion it was wiser to spend 
money on keeping British types of aircraft flying until we got 
our new ones than to spend further money on American air- 
craft. He supported the present system of ordering aircraft, 
but mentioned that the two Ministries were considering 
whether atrangements could be made to allow the Corpora- 
tions a greate: share in the business of buying the aircraft 
which they were going to use, without straying from the 
present system whereby the Ministry were able to ensure that 
we were getting the best out of a common scale of aeronautical 
development 

The performance of the North Star had been watched, he 
said, but the serious disadvantage was that it was not at 
the moment pressurized and it would therefore not be a 
suitable alternative to the Stratocruiser. The Government 
had carefully examined the proposal to install Centaurus 
engines into Constellations, but they had decided not to pro- 
ceed further. We would, Mr. Wilmot said, operate the main 
Empire routes ior the next few years with the British interim 
types such as Tudors, Hermes IV and Solent flying-boats rather 
than have inflicted upon British aviation. the blow to its 
prestige and development which would result from a further 
purchase of American aircraft. 


AIRFIELD EMERGENCY EXITS 

B Banco: has been a suggestion that each civil airfield should 
incorporate in the boundary fencing a number of weak 
spots, suitably marked, through which crash tenders and other 
rescue vehicles could drive in the event of a crash outside the 
airfield boundary. The idea appears to be good, as it would 
permit direct approaches to be made along’tracks which were 
known to be sound. The weak spots would have to be suit- 
ably constructed to prevent trespassing by persons or animals 
which might be a danger to aircraft. This should be quite 
possible, particularly if crash vehicles are fitted with a suit- 
able protection in the front to take the impact of the break- 
through. It would also be necessary to build solid approaches 
to the weak spots to prevent bogging and wheel slip in wet 
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weather. Aerodrome Commandants are considering the scheme 
and will submit their proposals to the Ministry. 


CROYDON TRAFFIC OFFICE 


i ges British Charter Association are opening to-day an office 
at Croydon for the purpose of handling traffic for charter 
companies of all nationalities, not based at Croydon, and for 
any club or private owners who might wish to avail themselves 
of the facilities offered. 

The functions of the office will include clearance and docu- 
mentation for aircraft, passengers and crews leaving and enter- 
ing the country through Customs, immigration and other 
official controls. It is intended also that the office may be 
used as a rendezvous for passengers passing through Croydon 
and to give assistance in providing ground transport for pas- 
sengers, or servicing, refuelling, and arranging technical in- 
speetions of aircraft. A scale of charges has been drawn up 
for the normal inward and outward clearance of passengers, 
baggage and aircraft through the usual controls, and the prepa- 
ration of all the necessary documents. Other charges such as 
the cost of surface transport will naturally have to be paid 
for separately. Any cargo or baggage that requires forwarding 
will be passed on to suitable agents. 

The office, in Room 55, is on the telephone at Croydon 7744. 


BELGIAN AIR BOOKING CENTRE 


EGENT STREET is rapidly becoming the Cockspur Street 

of civil air transport, the latest newcomer being Sabena, 
the Belgian air line, at No. 205. A small but pleasantly 
decorated booking office has been erected on the ground floor, 
and the company have taken offices on other floors in the 
same building for administrative purposes, The fifth floor has 
been offered to the Skal Club for use as a social centre. The 
club is an international organization for those in the travel 
business, and has establishments in most capitals throughout 
the world. 

There was a large gathering at the opening of the booking 
office on April 22nd, amongst whom were the Belgian Ambas- 
sador and Viscountess Obert de Theusies, Lord and Lady 
Nathan, the chairmen and managing directors of the British 
Corporations and their wives; the United Kingdom representa- 
tives of most of the foreign airlines were also present. Myr. 
Paul Stouffs, the Sabena representative for the U.K. and 
Ireland, has been over here since September, 1944. 

After enforced inaction during the German occupation the 








GENEVA VISTA: The airport at Geneva, with the town in the back- 


ground, seen from the North. 


seen just under the B.E.A.C. Viking’s wing,tip and adjacent to them the 
partly finished apron. 
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first task of Sabena was to re-establish connections with 
Belgium and the Congo. American aircraft were purchased 
and there are now four weekly flights from Bussels to Leopold- 
ville, and one each week to Johannesburg. In addition to 
connections between Brussels and most of the European 
capitals there is a service twice a week to Cairo and once to 
New York. * 


A.R.B, AND DE-ICING INSTALLATIONS 


| icici three years ago the Air Registration Board pro- 
duced operational requirements for certain dé-icing 
installations. The requirements were based upon the best 
information at the disposal of the Board at that time. Recent 
experience with the Viking and subsequent experiments with 
other aircraft have shown, however, that although existing 
methods are moderately efficient they cannot be relied upon in 
severe icing conditions. It is generally accepted that the 
thermal system is the most efficient, but as such a system 
cannot be fitted retrospectively the Board is anxious to review 
the requirements for the other methods, which will naturally 
remain in operation for some time to come. 

A Notice to Airmen has consequently been issued warning 
operators of all aircraft other than the Viking, which is now 
considered efficiently protected, of the limited measure of pro- 
tection afforded with fluid systems embodying porous over- 
shoes or porous metal elements, and with systems employing 
pulsating overshoes. Discretion is necessary when flying in 
icing conditions, in view of the inadequacy of these systems. 
After further tests the A.R.B. will probably require the flow 
of de-icing fluid to be increased on fluid systems, but aircraft 
fitted with the straightforward pulsating overshoe system 
present a greater problem. 


COLONIAL CIVIL AIR SERVICE 


HE Colonial Civil Aviation Conference concluded its dis- 
cussions on April 23rd. A valuable opportunity has been 
provided for discussion between representatives of the United 
Kingdom and the Colonial Governments of the development 
of Empire air communications. 

Plans for the operation by the British Corporations of trunk 
services to and through the Colonial areas were discussed, and 
the integration of those services with the local and regional 
air services, with particular reference to the devélopment of 
feeder traffic and the avoidance of uneconomic competition. 
With special emphasis on safety and the avoidance of unecon- 
omic competition, the policy to be adopted for the regulation 
of charter and private flying was also examined. The confer- 
ence recommended the appointment of a committee which 
should meet as soon as possible to consider what further legis- 
lative position, if any, was necessary to control the 
operation in the Colonies of both scheduled and 
non-scheduled air services and to draft model regu- 
lations for the guidance of Colonial Governments. 

A colonial civil aviation service on the same 
general lines as other unified colonial services was 
considered to be necessary for the maintenance of 
the ground organization on the routes, and the 
establishment of an advisory board was suggested 
to simplify the recruiting and training of personnel 
to the uniform high standards required for safety, 
regularity and economy of air services. It was also 
agreed to recommend that a colonial meteorological 
service should be organized on a regional basis, 
having an advisory board in London to give advice 
on the facilities which would be required in each 
regional area, and also on the recruiting and train- 
ing of staff. It was appreciated that in some areas 
the services would be organized and controlled by 
the Air Ministry. 

Agreement was reached on certain principles 
which might be followed in the sharing between 
the U.K. and the Colonial Governments of the 
cost of necessary ground facilities. There was also 
discussion of the charges to be made for landings 
at colonial airports and of the general subject of 
the economics of airport administration. The dele- 
gates later visited London Airport, R.A.E. at 
Farnborough, and saw displays of several types of 
British aircraft, radio and radar equipment. 


M.C.A, APPOINTMENT IN CAIRO 


A= COMMODORE MANN recently returned to 
the United Kingdom to take charge of all 
overseas developments in the Telecommunications 
Directorate of the Ministry of Civil Aviation. Mr. 
G. D. Deuchars has been appointed the U.K. civil 
aviation telecommunications representative in 
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L.A.M.S. TRAMP. The 
crew of the Port of Sydney 
photographed before take- 
off from Stansted on April 
23rd. From left to right 
are: Capt. K. Thiele, Dr. 
Graham Humby, Chief 
Nav/Offr. J. Hepburn, 2nd 
Nav/Offr. W. Newenham, 
Mr. J. Simpson, Mr. D. 
Rosser and Mr. W. Brown. . 


made at Meeks Field in- 
stead of Reykjavik. 


- Cairo in succession to the Air Commodore. An office was opened 


in Cairo before the war for a representative to advise and co- 
ordinate on all communication matters affecting the Common- 
wealth and Empire trunk routes, but the immediate post-war 
task has been to ensure the continuation of the signals organ- 
ization built up by R.A.F. Transport Command, in order that 
as the needs of the Service diminished so the organization could 
be adapted to the use of civil aviation. 

The U.K. representative is responsible to the Director of 
Communications at the Ministry for all signals matters affecting 
routes throughout Africa, the Mediterranean countries, the 
Middle East and India. He is now being provided with an 
aircraft fitted with the latest radio and radar aids to navigation 
and communication equipment, and flights will be made along 
routes in the enormous territory which he covers. They should 
prove to be of the utmost value in achieving uniform standards. 
In the Far East an office with a similar function was reopened 
just before the end of hostilities, and Mr. G. Glossop has been 
made responsible for the change-over in that area from the 
military system. 

It is understood that the greatest. problem is that of man- 
power, for although many of the pre-war staffs have again 
been recruited, their numbers are inadequate to deal with the 
complicated communications requirements of the increased air 
services and to deal with the maintenan¢e of the highly tech- 
nical radar and radio equipment. 


CONSTELLATION IMPROVEMENTS 


Sierra =e have introduced a new engine cowling for the 
Constellation. It is made up of four hinged panels which 
may be swung clear of the engine for inspection and servicing, 
and when swung aside no supporting arms or braces interfere 
with free access to any part of the engine. The upper panel, 
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which houses the air induction system, is hinged to the main 
structure of the engine nacelle, and swings upwards, The 
lower panel, which is hinged similarly but is made to lower 
contains the duct for the oil cooler. The side panels, each of 
which incorporates a single electrically-operated cowl flap, are 
hinged to the upper section and can be removed quickly. The 
new cowling is expected to reduce very considerably the 
amount of time for servicing the Constellation power plant. 

The increase to 102,000 Ib for the maximum take-off weight 
of the Constellation will permit extra fuel to be carried in outer 
wing panels which will have to be specially fitted. The ad- 
ditional fuel will enable direct flights to be made from New 
York to London, Paris or Amsterdam. It is understood that 
runways of 2,000 yards will still be adequate for both take-off 
and landing. Altogether sixty-seven Constellations have been 
delivered, and there are a further sixty-five on order. 

Trans-World Airlines have re-ordered the four which they 
cancelled last autumn subsequent to the aircrew strike. This 
airline is the largest user of Constellations, and the additional 
four will bring its fleet up to a total of twenty-three. 


MORE HALTONS FOR CHARTER 


B age - Lancashire Aircraft Corporation, which started charter 

flying at Squire’s Gate in January last year with one Rapide, 
has just bought five Haltons converted for freight carrying. 
The Corporation’s fleet now numbers fourteen aircraft, and 
further orders which are: due for delivery quite soon will in- 
crease the number to twenty-one. They have already flown 
several charters to India, Egypt, South Africa and many places 
in Europe. Large panniers have ‘been fitted to the inside of 
the fuselage of the Haltons to obtain faster loading and un- 
loading of freight. Empty panniars may be quickly detached 
and replaced after loading by means of winches. 


BREVITIES 


Union Airways, of New Zealand, is to be voluntarily . 


wound up and absorbed by the National Airways Corporation. 
Five Lodestars and three Dakotas are being added to the 
Corporation’s fleet by the end of the year. Conversion of 
these aircraft will be carried out as material and accommo- 
dation become available. 


* * * 
A French company with headquarters in New Caledonia is 
starting services from Noumea to Australia, -and to New 
Zealand. with Catalina aircraft. 


* * * 

During flying tests for the American C.A.A., the DC-6 flew 
from Los Angeles to Dallas, 1,250 miles, in 3 hr 40 min, aver- 
aging 355 m.p.h. In another test z,000 miles was covered in 
three hours. Altogether 155 of this type are on order, including 
forty for airlines outside the U.S. 

* * 7 

Air-India have entered into a contract with Pan American 
Airways whereby: they handle P.A.W.A. arrivals and departures 
at Karachi. The Indian company have started a new direct 
service between Bombay and Madras on three days of the 
week, and the shuttle service between Madras, Bangalore, 
Cochin and Trivandrum has been increased to five times a 
week, : 


The four Ansons which are being flown from Australia to 
England for sale by Mr. MclIlree were in Athens on April 17th. 


* * - 


Air France has moved its headquarters.in London back to 
the pre-war address at 52-3-4, Haymarket. The office at. No. 2, 
Eccleston Street, will be maintained for the reception and 
handling of freight. 


* * an 


Huntings are expecting delivery of their first D.H. Dove 
at any moment. Another Dove and two 21-seater Vikings are 
expected by the end of this. month. 


* ” * 


One of China’s two airlines, the China National Aviation 
Corporation, is opening a regular service between Shanghai 
and San Francisco. Aircraft will land at Honolulu, Midway 
and Guam, and the single fare will be 900 dollars, 


* * * 


Trans-Australia Airlines has introduced air travel cards for 
issue to approved credit accounts without deposit. It is under- 
stood that there has been a ready response from Australian 
firms and organizations. 
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Malayan Airways are opening regular services in the Malay 
Peninsula to-day. Schedules will be flown daily between Singa- 
pore and Penang, and twice a week between Singapore and 
Kuala Lumpur. There is also to be a weekly flight between 
Kuala Lumpur and Kota Bahru, and between Kuala Lumpur 


and Kuantan. ss * * 


The B.O.A.C. service between London and New York will 
be increased to five each week on May 8th. The Corporation 
will, with the service to Montreal, then be running six services 
each week across the Atlantic with five Constellations. 


* * * 


British European Airways Corporation has announced a 
general increase in services for the summer months to be intro- 
duced on May 1gth. The Corporation will, in consequence, 
be running 127 outward services to twenty-three European 
cities. When Vikings replace Dakotas on all European routes, 
except to Berlin and Vienna, by August, their total mileage 
will be approximately 7,125 miles operated by about 360 


separate services. . = ‘ 


The Ministry of Civil Aviation announces the appointment 
of Air Marshal Douglas Colyer, C.B., D.F.C., as the first Civil 
Air Attaché to the British Embassy in Paris. 

Air Marshal Colyer, who is 54, served in the Royal Flying 
Corps during the 1914-18 war, and is a graduate of the Royal 
Air Force Staff College. He was Air Attaché in Paris prior 
to 1940. 


FROM THE CLUBS 


Plans for the flying meeting and air display at Sherburn 
on May 3rd are complete, and the Yorkshire Aeroplane Club 
have extended invitations to all the British flying clubs and 
quite a number on the Continent. The programme will include 
flying competitions, an air race, and a demonstration by R.A.F. 
aircraft. A number of civil aircraft loaned by manufacturers 


will be on show. s . ‘ 


With weather conditions slightly better members of the 
Wolverhampton Aero Club have recently logged a considerable 
number of flying hours. A Miles Messenger has just been 
added to the club’s fleet. An ‘‘at home’’ is to be held on 
Saturday, May roth, at which it is hoped many members 
from other flying clubs will fly in to swell the party. 

* * *” 

At the recent first annual meeting since the war of the 
Coventry Aeroplane Club, Mr. Woodhams, the new chairman, 
referred to the club’s misfortunes. At the beginning of the 
war the five aircraft were requisitioned, recently the club-house 
had been burned down, and the hangars occupied by 
squatters, and Whitley airfield was no longer licensed for 
flying. However, the Sir W. G. Armstrong-Whitworth Air- 
craft Co. had come to the rescue and provided: accommodation 
at the Whitley factory. The club was formally opened by the 





RESTARTING AT COVENTRY : Standing in front of a scale model of the A.W.55 


are members of the Coventry Aero Club Committee. 


and Mr. J. J. Parkes on the Mayor’s right. 


Leigh’s left. 





r : The Mayor of Coventry and 
Lord Leigh are talking together, with Mr. H. M. Woodhams, chairman of the club, 
Mr. C. K. Turner-Hughes is on Lord 
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MODISH MOCK-UP : The interior of a mock-up fuselage of 
the Handley Page Hermes, looking aft towards the galley. 
Head clearance and }e absence of any bulkheads or 
partitions are particularly noticeable. The long-fuselage 
Hermes IV should be flying within the next few months. 


Mayor of Coventry on April 17th, and those present included 
Lord Leigh, Mr. J. J. Parkes, of the Alvis Engineering Co., 
and Mr. C. K. Turner Hughes, the test pilot, who has offered 
his services as honorary instructor. 

* * * 

The Redhill Flying Club are holding an informal meeting 
at Redhill airfield at 4 p.m. on Saturday, May 3rd, prepara- 
tory to restarting activities. All old and prospective new mem- 
bers will be welcomed. 

* * * 

Gloucester Flying Club has produced a booklet for the benefit 
of members about to start flying instruction. The information 
covers the essential points for the present pilot’s ‘‘ A’’ licence, 
and is an extremely useful guide. It is not intended that 
the booklet should be a substitute for lectures, but it contains 
notes on theory of flight, safety precautions, air legislation, 
navigation, ground signs, and will be a useful reference for 
pupils. The club will supply a copy on application, price one 
shilling. 

* * * 

At the air display organized by the 
Air League at Portsmouth City Airport 
on Saturday, May roth, main interest 
will be in the handicap race around a 
three-leg course. Portsmouth Aero 
Club’s chief flying instructor, Mr. H. 
Mitchell, will fly the club’s Miles 
Magister, and the secretary, Mr. H. R. 
Guild, will race in one of the club’s Tiger 
Moths. Mr. R. E. Clear, also a member 
of the club, will give a display of gliding. 

* * a 

Plymouth and District Aero Club has 
now received permission to resume activi- 
ties at Roborough. Part of the pre-war 
clubhouse and hangar space for a limited 
number of aircraft has been allotted to 
the club. One cabin and one open cock- 
pit aircraft will form the initial equip- 
ment but a four-seater cabin aircraft will 
shortly be available for hire ‘‘by the 
day’’ or for longer periods. The rate 
will be ten guineas a day exclusive of 
petrol and oil. Aircraft and instructors 
will be available at Roborough each day, 
and the rates for both dual and solo 
flying will be £3 per hour. 
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FAIREY FLYING CLUB OPENS 


Low Rates for Employees : 


LUSTERING weather at White Waltham on Sunday 
B did not dampen the enthusiasm of the many specta- 
tors at the opening of Fairey’s flying club, but it 
made flying in the small aircraft a little uncomfortable. 
The company have had in mind for some time the forma- 
tion ofa flying club for its employees, and three Magisters 
have now been purchased and presented to the club, a 
charge of only 25s is being made per hour for dual and 15s 
per hour solo ,for the first ten hours’ flying, after that the 
charge is to be 47s 6d and 25s-6d respectively. Sir Richard 
Fairey is president, and all directors of the company are 
vice-presidents. .Mr. Hollis-Williams, who has put a great 
deal of work into the scheme, is the committee chairman, 
and G/C. Gordon Slade, Fairey’s chief test pilot, is going 
to supervise flying training. 

Soon after 2 o’clock on Sunday afternoon the airfield 
began to fill with people and private owners were landing 
every few minutes. There was a prize for the visitor who 
landed nearest to 2.30 p.m. At 3 o’clock Sir Richard 
Fairey officially opened the club. He-considered, he said, 
that all aircraft manufacturers should provide facilities 
for their employees to fly, for it was never more necessary, 
in ‘the history of the country, that we should be a nation 
of pilots. Controlled missiles, he thought, did not obviate 
the necessity for having pilots, and learning to fly was a 
national duty. It was rather interesting to hear from Sir 
Richard that twenty-five years ago he was the first pas- 
senger to be flown by Mr. Chichester Smith, now managing 
director of the company, in a IIIC seaplane. There were 
at the time a small number being built for the Dutch. The 
club had received a telegram from Mr. Winston Churchill 
wishing them good luck. There were already sixty mem- 
bers, Sir Richard said, and since April 1st forty hours had 
been flown. ? 

Immediately after the opening ceremony Mr. Dixon 
started the flying display with a fly-past, low down, in a 
Swordfish; while at about 1,oooft a Spearfish led a Fulmar, 
Firefly Mark IV and a Barracuda in very good formation. 
The Swordfish careered about over the onlookers for several 
minutes and then the formation of four broke up and indi- 
vidually each aircraft was demonstrated. G/C. Slade 
brought the Spearfish down very low, and as he flew past 
you could see what a bumpy time he was having. He then 
flew very slowly with all flaps down, so giving an excel- 





SIMPLIFIED FLYING 
| be a paper on the subject of ‘‘ Simplifying the Airplane for 

the Private Owner,’’ presented before the S.A.E., Mr. J. M. 
Gwinn, Jnr., of the. Consolidated Vultee Corporation, said 

nat the safe operation of personal aircraft will result not 
from a simplified design but from a simplified method of 
operation. Paradoxically such simplification might well be 
the product of a more complicated mechanism. 

He added that one obstacle preventing the earlier accept- 
ance of the aids to safer flying was the now dying tradition 
of heroism in aviation; another had been the tradition of 
useless precision in flight manceuvres. In the early days of 
flying, precision was a necessity since top speed was not much 
above stalling speed and a small lack of precision in a turn 
could produce a stall, spin and crash. This period had 
definitely ended. Perhaps the greatest resistance to simplified 
control, however, was found among the distributors of the 
aircraft who made their profits not out of distribution but 
out of charter services and training. Stall-proof, spin-proof 
aircraft were not much good when Government regulations 
required pilots to have training in spinning. 

Following, an analysis of aircraft movement and control, and 
a discussion of errors in technique and judgment, which were 
responsible for approximately 51 per cent of all accidents, Mr. 
Gwinn said that the simplification problem could be approached 
along five lines. We must:- (1) reduce the necessity for co- 
ordination and skilful technique; (2) make it more difficult 
ta be careless; (3) reduce the hazard from faulty judgment; 


Display of Service Aircraft 


lent impression of the speed range of this aircraft. He 
delighted the crowd by folding his wings soon after touch- 
down, and as he taxied in they were completely folded 
back. Sam Moseley showed the manceuvrability of the 
Barracuda, and Duncan Menzies showed what the Fulmar 
could do, incidentally he was flying the aircraft in which 
he carried out the original flight tests, and it is thought 
to be the only one still flying. One could not help feeling 
what a pity it was that the Fulmar was always under- 
powered. 

Peter Twiss gave the crowd some thrills in a very good , 
high-speed aerobatic and low-flying display. Then - fol- 
lowed an extraordinarily clever display of formation fly- 
ing by the three Magisters, flown by the instructors. At 
times it looked rather dicey, as they made very low and 
what looked like very slow turns into wind over the crowd. 
The inside man’ seemed to be battling very hard to keep 
station. While this was going on a Belfair nipped smartly 
out of one turn into another over the crowd. Basil Arkell 
did some low flying and hovering in a Sikorsky helicoptor 
and showed off its flying characteristics to the delight of 
everyone. There was much interest as it hovered just a 
few feet above the ground. A Gemini towned a sailplane 
to several thousand feet, where it cast off and circled the 
airfield. Mr. Philip Wills took his own sailplane up and 
defied gravity and amused us all when he found some lift 
from the tarmac, hangar and all the parked cars. He 
persisted in doing tight turns around that area and refused 
to lose any height except when he purposely stalled. It 
was most refreshing to see his noiseless performance. In 
the interval Lady Fairey christened one of the Magisters, 
naming it very aptly ‘‘ Fairey.”’ 

Joy-riding was started after tea with a free flight for the 
holder of a lucky programme, and from then onwards North 
Sea Air Transport did great business at tos a time. It was 
a most enjoyable afternoon, for if there was nothing flying 
there was plenty to see on the ground. B.E.A. had a 
Viking on the tarmac which proved a great source of inter- 
est, and, in addition to the other Fairey aircraft which 
always had a large crowd round them, there was a pleasant 
little static show in the hangar in which was a model of a 
Gyrodine, Fairey’s own helicopter. Fairey’s staff are very 
fortunate in having such a pleasant club organized for them 
at such convenient distance from the factory. 





(4) reduce hazards from low visibility; (5) reduce the prob- 
ability of catastrophe when accidents-do happen. 

From various C.A.A. analyses for the years 1939 to 1943 he 
quoted the causes of fatal accidents as 50.8 per cent due to 
control (stall, spins, landing, take-off and taxying); 25 per 
cent collisions in flight ; 6.6 per cent structural failure; 6.1 per 
cent forced landings; and 1.5 per cent fire. Taking an aver- 
age over the five-year period and considering all accidents, 
poor technique caused 41.7 per cent ; carelessness 16.7 per cent; 
errors in judgment 9.3’ per cent; weather and darkness 4.5- 
per cent. 

After more discussion, the author proposed solutions for 
most of the problems and gave a specification in general terms 
for a private owner type aircraft. Among a large number 
of features he specified were a tricycle landing gear with 
steerable nose wheel operated with aileron controls, and brakes 
on the rear wheels operated by a single pedal. -He also speci- 
fied a large rolling radius on the front wheel. Under the 
heading ‘‘stall-proof”’. he suggested restricted elevator con- 
trol and smaller c.g. travel. Under the heading ‘‘ spin-proof’’ 
he suggested a two-control layout, i.e., no independent control 
in yaw, and low moments of inertia around all axes. Other 
features specified are an airscrew location giving no 
assymetrical slipstream over fin areas, engine not in front, a 
fuel system requiring no shut-off cock, 50 m.p.h. minimum 
flying speed with complete control and engine cooling, auto- 
matic flaps (down at low speeds, up at high), and an aircraft 
which flew in a substantially level attitude at all speeds. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. The names and addresses of the writers, 
not necessarily for publication, must in all cases accompany letters 


LANDING AIDS 
Wave-reflecting Material on Runways 


ITH regard to Mr. Henry J. Manners’ letter in Flight 

of April roth, I think there are other practical aids for 
visual landings by the use of radar. The runways could be 
covered with a strong wave-absorbing or wave-reflecting 
material, so that they might become clearly visible on the 
scanner. For this purpose an average high-ground and cloud- 
detecting apparatus (Flight, March 2oth, 1947, ‘‘ Radar in Civil 
Aviation ’’) in conjunction with a G.C.A. ground unit would be 
practical, as the runway would be visible as soon_as the 
G.C.A. unit has brought the aircraft on the gliding path. 

I suppose, if the redundant H2S sets of Bomber Command 
had been fitted to long-range civil airlines*as an interim 
measure, many regrettable crashes would have been avoided. 
To-day the emphasis lies on.elaborate navigational aids requir- 
ing a great many highly-skilled ground operators. In areas 
with a huge traffic such as Europe and the U.S. these devices 
would pay for themselves, but-on low-frequency lines such as 
the B.S.A.A. lines and the Sabena Belgium-Belgian Congo run; 
the cost penalty is seemingly too high. Therefore, a very 
reliable, efficient and light airborne .radar- apparatus, based 
on H2S principle, should be developed for use on those airlines, 
so as to avoid any repetition of such unfortunate happenings 
as the recent crash at Dakar. A BELGIAN ‘READER. 


MISLEADING STATISTICS 
Two Significant Figures 


E respectfully offer this comment on the article by Joseph 
Blondin in the January 9th issue of Flight which has 
recently come to our attention. 

No one figure or rate can tell the whole story of accidents 
in any field—aviation, highway traffic, industry, homes or other. 
Anyone concerned with accident prevention must study, and 
try honestly to interpret, several figures and rates to get the 
true picture. In any form of transportation, two figures seem 
particularly significant: 

1. The total social cost, in any country, of air, highway; rail 
or other transportation is measured by the total number of 
deaths, injuries and property damage incident thereto, includ- 
ing consideration of such casualties to passengers, employees, 
and others... In comparing two or more countries, the death 
rate per 100,000 population is significant. 

2. The passenger is primarily interested in the relative 
hazards of death or injury in various forms of transportation. 
His question is: ‘‘If I am going (for example) from Chicago 
to Los Angeles and back, what are my chances of being killed 
or hurt if I travel by rail, motor bus, private automobile, 
scheduled air transport, or personal aircraft? ’’ In the United 
States at present this hazard by rail and by motor bus is about 
equal (the figures vary somewhat from year to year); by 
scheduled air transport or private automobile, from 5 to 10 
times as great; by personal aircraft, at least 200 times as 
great. (For the latter, and also for non-scheduled transport, 
accurate data are not now available.) 

From this viewpoint, the mileage travelled cannot be ignored. 
In any form of travel there is obviously greater accident hazard 
in travelling 2,000 miles than 200. On the highway or by 
rail the -hazard is, generally speaking, in direct proportion to 
the distance. By air, the hazard probably is not in direct 
proportion to the distance, because so many accidents occur 
in taking off and landing; still it cannot be denied that, in 
general, there is greater possibility of accident on a long «trip 
than on a short one. And in comparing the passenger hazard 
in different forms of transportation it is hard _to see how any 
measure of exposure can be used, except total passenger-miles. 

By ‘‘ total passenger-miles”’ we mean the total of the miles 
actually travelled by all passengers.: If on one trip twenty 
passengers travel 1,000 miles, that particular trip represents 
20,000 passenger miles. Mr. Blondin seems to think that ‘‘ pas- 
senger-miles ’’ means the total number of passengers multiplied 
by the total mileage of the airline system; this, of course, 
would be absurd. 

Also, passenger-miles provide the only proper measure of 
exposure in comparing the passenger hazard in any form of 
transportation, from year to year. If, as in this country, the 
volume of travel (passenger-miles) by scheduled air transport 
doubles or trebles in a short time, and the tatal passenger 





deaths increase by, say, only 50 per cent, then the hazard to 
any one passenger on any one trip has decreased. It is, in 
actual fact, safer for me to take a plane for Los Angeles (or 
any other point) today than ever before. 

I agree that the personal aircraft used only for pleasure fly- 
ing presents a somewhat different picture, particularly where 
the pilot and possible passengers are not going anywhere but 
‘‘just flying around.’’ Here, perhaps, passenger (and pilot) 
hours would be the best measure. If, however, the occupants 
of a personal aircraft are going somewhere, whether on business 
or pleasure, then passenger or occupant-miles are still the 
proper measure. 

Our annual Accident. Facts, of which the latest copy is 
enclosed, has been published by us for some 20 years as a 
compendium of available significant data on accidents in all 
fields.. You will note that primary emphasis is placed on the 
totals as first mentioned above. For the technicians, various 
rates also'are presented. The table on page 87 shows certain 
rates for various forms of transportation. Mr, Blondin is in 
error in saying that the passenger-mile death rate was contrived 
by thé aviationindustry for its own protection. Several years 
ago we started publishing a table of this sort, for the informa- 
tion of all- concerned, and from the beginning we used _ pas- 
senger-miles as the measure of exposure, not in the interest or 
at the suggestion of any industry, but because we felt and 
still feel -that it is the only valid basis for comparing one kind 
of transportation with another or one year with another. 

Chicago. NED H. DEARBORN, 

President of National Safety Council. 


A MERGANSER LAMENT 
Why Not Fit American Engines? 
HAVE read with deep concern your article in the March 6th 
issue of Flight, under the heading Percival Programme, in 
which it is stated that there is a very serious production hold- 
up of the Merganser light transport aircraft, because of non- 
delivery of the D.H. Gipsy Queen 51. 

To me it seems inconceivable that such an appalling state 
of affairs should exist in the British aircraft industry nowadays. 
I feel sure the Percival company cannot afford to lose or have 
cancelled the £500,000 worth of orders they already have for 
this aircraft (chiefly as a result of its excellent reception by 
Empire and foreign feeder-line and charter companies at the 
Paris Aero Show) because de Havillands cannot ‘‘ deliver 
the goods,’’ to put it bluntly. 

The most obvious practical solution to this unfortunate 
state of affairs would be to equip the Merganser with American 
power plants, which can be obtained without difficulty, and 
thus retain the valuable export orders for this machine. I 
feel convinced the Ministry of Supply would grant the neces- 
sary import licences for American engines. They tackled 
a very difficult. problem and solved it successfully when they 
permitted Austers to import 300-400 American 75 h.p. Con- 
tinental engines for the Arrow light plane (again no suitable 
British engine). Almost 75 per cent of the Arrow production 
is earmarked for our export market. 

I suggest that the most suitable American power plant for 
the Merganser would be two Jacobs Model R755A 7-cyl. radials, 
developing 300 h.p. for take-off and cruising at 225 h.p. at 60 
per cent power. The dry weight is 505 lb (specific weight 
1.68 Ib/h.p.) and the capacity 757 cu in. 

Jacobs engines were fitted to several U.S. and British trainers 
during the war, e.g., Cessna AT 17 Bobcat, R.C.A.F. Crane, 
Canadian Anson Mk. II, Stearman PT 18, etc. They per- 
formed excellently in all these types, and there is no reason 
why they should not perform equally well in the Percival 
machines, with minor ‘‘ mods.”’ DENNIS POWELL. 

Khartoum. 


[Our correspondent is not, perhaps, quite fair in some of his 
vemarks. Due to the many difficulties which confront efforts at 
industrial expansion in England at the present time, the de 
Havilland Engine Co., Ltd., finds itself overloaded with orders, 
as do so many other manufacturers, so that the Gipsy Queen 
51 production is running behind programme. It is probably 
difficult for a correspondent so fay away t) appreciate fully 
the many and varied obstacles which have to be overcome, 
such as fuel and manpower shortages, delays in delivery of 
materials, and many others.—Fn.! 
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HORNED VAMPIRE : This flight view of the de Havilland Vampire II with Rolls-Royce Nene turbine jet shows to advantage 
the supplementary intakes necessitated by the double-sided impeller. 


SERVICE AVIATION 


Royal Air Force and Naval Aviation News and Announcements 


Promotions 
HE following promotions to Air Chief 
Marshal are announced : 
Air Marshal Sir Roderic M. Hill from 
January “16th. 
Air Marshal Sir Norman H. Bottomley 
from March 23rd. 


R.A.F. Appointments 

HE Air Ministry announces the follow- 

ing appointments : 

A. V-M. L. Darvall to be Air Officer 
Commanding No. 3 Group, Bomber 
Command. 

A. Cdre. A. C. Sanderson to be Air 
Officer in Charge of Administration, Air 
Command, Far East, retaining his acting 
rank of Air Vice-Marshal. 


Naval Appointment 


| Bretpaes A. C. G. ERMEN, R.N., 
has been appointed ‘for duty at the 
Admiralty from May 15, and will later 
succeed Captain K. A. Short as Deputy 
Director. (training) in the department 
of Naval Air Organization and Training. 


A Great Show 


yosu= telephone exchanges used by 
the 2nd Tactical Air Force in the 
invasion of Normandy, and until the end 
of the war in Europe, have been con- 
verted into showrooms for mobile exhibi- 
tion which will tour the country and 
give the people in all parts of the U.K. 
an opportunity of learning about the 
work of the R.A.F. These mobile ex- 
hibitions will carry out the main ‘recruit- 
ing drive for the R.A.F. and W.A.A.F. 

There are to be eight separate units. 
Six mounted on 60-foot ‘‘ Queen Mary ’’ 


trailers and two housed in railway 
carriages to reach the outlying places. 


The Nene-Vampire 
LLUSION was made in Flight of 
April 17th to two Marks of the de 

Havilland Vampire powered with the 
Rolls-Royce Nene. Photographs on 
these pages show the Mark II version, 
which has already attained a height of 
51,000ft at Boscombe Down. 

The Mk. II is an experimental air- 


craft and no production order will be 
placed, though the Nene gives a better 
take-off climb and ceiling by comparison 
with the lower-powered Mk. I. 

It is pointed out by Rolls-Royce, 
Ltd., that as the airframe was not de- 
signed to take a turbine with a double- 
sided impeller,it has not been possible 
to use all the 5,0co lb. thrust available 
from the Nene. The photographs show 
that two intakes have been built into 
the nacelle. 





DEEP BREATHING EXERCISE : Another view of the Nene-Vampire showing the 


Special breathing arrangements for the Nene. This Vampire variant 


has an 


exceptional rate of climb and ceiling. W/C. “Johnnie’’ Baldwin has taken it 
to 51,000ft. 
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Air Marshals’ Club 


OR the purpose of keeping retired 
Air Marshals in touch with one 
another, with serving Air Marshals, and 
with developments as they occur in the 
R.A.F., the Air Marshals’ Club has been 
formed. The inaugural luncheon was 
held in the Connaught Rooms on 
April 18th. The C.A.S. presided. 


Rehabilitation of the Deaf 


A COMPARATIVELY recent develop- 
ment in the work undertaken by the 
R.A.F. Central Medical Establishment at 
Kelvin House, Cleveland Street, London, 
is the rehabilitation of deaf R.A.F. per- 
sonnel. Cases considered to need re- 
habilitation are referred by medical 
officers to the Consultant in Otorhinolar- 
gyngology—in. simpler language, the 
ear, nose and throat specialist—in whose 
department are to be found full facilities 
for the investigation of deafness and for 
the testing of hearing. 

Part of the responsibility of the con- 
sultant is to decide whether the deafness 
is attributable to service in the R.A.F. 
or not. If it is attributable to service 
the responsibility is the Government’s 
and the cost of the rehabilitation is met 
either by the Air Ministry or the Ministry 
of Pensions. 


St. George’s Day Service 

HE St. George’s Day service usually 

held in St. George’s Chapel of Re- 
nembrance, R.A.F. Station, Biggin 
dill, destroyed by fire last December, 
was held this year in St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields, Trafalgar Square, on Wednesday, 
April 23rd, by permission of the Vicar, 
the Rev. Eric S. Loveday. The next 
of kin and relatives and friends of those 
commemorated in the original chapel 
offered their gifts at this service for the 
new chapel to be built at Biggin Hill. 

The Rev. J.«-.F. Cox, M.A., M.C., 

Assistant-Chaplain in Chief of the Royal 
Air Force, who took part in the dedica- 
tion of the original Pilot’s Memorial at 
Biggin Hill, in 1943, gave the address, 
and in the congregation was Air Marshal 
Sir Grahame Donald, whose son was 
killed in the Battle of Britain and is 
commemorated in the Memorial. Music 
was rendered by the Central Band of 
the R.A.F. 


R.O.C. Progress 


EARLY 9,500 men and over 1,400 

women had applied to join the 
Royal Observer Corps by the end of 
March, when over 8,700 men and 1,300 
women had been enrolled. Recruiting is 
still open in all areas for both men and 
women. The lower age limit for new 
volunteers is 16. 
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QUEEN MARTINET: The radio-controlled target development of the Miles 4 


Martinet trainer and target-tower. 


The new badge of Nottingham Uni- 
versity Air Squadron, presented recent- 
ly by A.Cdre. Reynolds at a parade of 
the squadron. (Strength in Reserve). 


Vampires for the Empire 
E HAVILLAND Vampire jet fighters 
are to form part of the equipment 


of the Royal Canadian and _ Royal 
Australian Air Forces, and production 
will be undertaken in Australia. The 
Vampire has already demonstrated its 
ability to operate under Canadian 
conditions. 


LINCOLN’ _LEVI- 
TATION: S/L. 
Bretherton, D.F.C., 
shows what a 
Lincoln can be on 
the port inner Mer- 
lin only. This was 
but one of the im- 
pressive demonstra- 
tions at the recent 
Halton display. 


“Flight” photograph. 


South Africa’s Loss 


1 es sEVEN experienced pilots and a 
crew of four were killed when a 
Lockheed Ventura of the South African 
Air Force crashed thirty-seven miles 
from Khartoum on April 18th. The 
pilots were on their way to collect Spit- 
fires which had been ferried from Great 
Britain. 


A Bristol Mercury engine is fitted. 


A.T.C. Cadets for Canada? 


R. DOUGLAS TAYLOR and W/C 
G. M. Ross, president and manag 
ing director respectively of the Air Cade 
League of Canada, arrived in Great @ 
Britain recently to discuss with A.T.C. 3 
reper ings the possibility of a visit to 7 
Canada by a party of A.T.C. cadets. The | 
discussions have been taking place at] 
R.A.F. Reserve Command. 3 
It is likely that a party of cadets from : 
this country will visit Canada during the 7 
summer, a will tour all Canadian pro- 7 
vinces. return a number of Canadiagyy 
Air Cadets is expected +to visit A.T.C. 
Squadrons in Great Britain. 


A.A.F. Recruiting Widened 


tf has now been decided that men™ 
without previous Air Force service fe 
may volunteer to join the Auxiliary Air” 
Force if they fulfil the other necessary ~ 
conditions. This will apply also to” 
women when Air Defence Units of the 
Auxiliary Air Force commence to recruit 3 
women in the near future. The R.A.F. 7 
Volunteer Reserve is at present recruit- | 
ing pilots; when recruiting of tradesmen 7 
commences the new rule will apply. ; 
Future plans for the A.A.F. and® 
R.A.F.V.R. include additional air de~ 
fence units for raid reporting and fighter’ 
control work, flying schools for pilots” 
and navigators, town centres, squadrons | 
of the R.A.F. Regiment, motor transport © 
companies, air stores parks, and” 
embarkation units. ; 


Reunions » 


| DBige dolar -esie concerning the reunion © 
river cruise for members of 228 | 
Flying-boat Squadron should be ad- 
dressed to S/L. Lywood at Hollywood@ 
Manor, Kingsdown, Sevenoaks, Kent. 
Over a hundred ex-members have already” 
applied, but difficulty has been experi | 
enced in contacting original members. 
* * * 


Ex-members of 644 Squadron should = 
write to B. R. Tough, 468, Staines Road, © 
Twickenham, Middx (enclosing stamped 
addressed envelope) for details of theg 
1947 reunion dinner. : 

* * * 

It is proposed to hold in London on 
May 16th or 23rd a reunion dinner for) 
flying personnel who served with 280 
Squadron during 1944 or 1945. Those 
interested’ should contact Mr. V. S. He 
Zimmer at D.P.R., Air Ministry, Parlia= 
ment Square House, Parliament Street, 
S.W.1. 3 
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